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Revise d guidelines anger medical establishment 

Fury over 

‘boozers’ 

charter’ 


Bulldozers in Grade' 

Newbury V g 
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Chris Mihill 

Hedicad Correspondent 



INISTERS 
were last 
night caught 
in a storm of 
hostility 
from the 
medical establishment and 
anti-alcohol groups after 
reversing a century of gov- 
ernment efforts to curb drink- 
ing and issuing .what was in- 
stantly dubbed a “boozers’ 
charter". 

The World Health Organi- 
sation led a chorus of protests 
from doctors and road safety 
bodies, who accused the Gov- 
ernment of sending confbsed 
and harmful signals to 
drinkers. 

They argued that new lim- 
its on the amounts that minis- 
ters claimed were safe to 
drink would scupper the 
Christmas anti-drink drive 
campaign and persuade many 
that drinking at any level is 
good for you. 

Accusations that the Gov- 
ernment is sending a mixed 
message over safe drinking 
levels follows controversy 
over its efforts to reassure 
public opinion over the safety 
of eating beef. 

After a day of controversy, 
ministers found themselves 
pitted against significant sec- 
tors of the medical establish- 
ment on interpretation of 
complex medical data. 

The new guidelines do 
away with the previous 
weekly "sensible" limits of 21 
units for men and 14 for 
women and replace them with 
daily limits. Men should 
drink no more than three to 
four units a day, and women 
two to three, they say. A unit 
is a half-pint of beer, a glass of 
wine or a single measure of 
spirits. 

The chairman of the British 
Medical Association, Dr 
Sandy Macara, said that the 
Government’s action on 
drinking was “both irrespon- 
sible and badly timed". 

Professor Philip Graham,, 
who chaired the Royal _ Col- 
lege of Physiclans-British 
Paediatric Association work- 
ing party on alcohol and the 
young, said; “The College of 
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Physicians, the College of 
Psychiatrists and the College 
of GPS .made a very clear 
statement earlier this year 
that relaxing the sensible lim- 
its guidelines for alcohol 
would have detrimental 1 ef- 
fects on individual risks.” 

The shadow health secre- 
tary, Harriet Harman, 
accused Stephen DorreU. the 
Health Secretary, and the 
Government of being “incom- 
petent”. 

Graham Buxton, co-founder 
of the .Campaign Against 
Drink Driving, said that the 
move had caused “total confu- 
sion”. 

The guidelines — based on 
scientific evidence that a 
small amount of alcohol pro- 
tects against heart dis e ase — 
mark a reversal from 1 previ- 
ous policy, which was to 
reduce drinking levels or at 
least not to encourage higher 
consumption. 

Although the interpretation 
was denied by the Govern- 
ment, the notion that men 
and women should be encour- 
aged to drink an extra bottle 
of wine or three and a half 
pints of beer a week in order 
to protect their health was 
one that caused consterna- 
tion amongst medical groups. 

The Government refused to 
accept- that the new guide- 
lines effectively increased the 
weekly limits to 28 units' fbr 
men and 21 for women, saying 
it wanted to get away from 
the concept of weekly li m its 
as these encouraged binge 
drinking. 


The report on which the ad- 
vice is based goes as far as 
recommending that teetotal- 
lers in certain groups should 
consider taking up drinking 
one or two units a day to pro- 
tect their health. The main 
health benefits from moder- 
ate d rinking are seen in men 
over 40 and post-menopausal 
women, says the report 

Mr Dorrell said at a press 
conference that the new ad- 
vice was not a “boozers’ char- 
ter” but that adults were en- 
titled to know the latest 
scien tific evidence about the 
potential health advantages of 
moderate drinking. 

The report says that light to 
moderate consumption of al- 
cohol confers a protective ef- 
fect against a number of seri- 
ous H images, in particular 
heart disease, stroke and and 
cholesterol gallstones. 

The benefits are apparent 
from drinking as little as one 
to two units day, and there is 
no he a lth advantage from 
drinking more than this, al- 
though consuming three to 
four drinks a day will hot 
cause harm, it says. Drinking 
above this level can cause 
progressive iU health. 

The report says there is no 
convincing evidence that 
wine is of more benefit that 
other alcoholic drinks. 

Steven Norris, Transport 
Minister, said the guidelines 
did not contradict govern- 
ment views on drinking and 
driving. “When it comes to 
drinking and driving, the 
only sensible advice is not to 
drink atalL" 

In June, the Royal College 
of Physicians, the Royal Col- 
lege of Psychiatrists and the 
Royal College of General 
Practitioners all said that the 
drinking limits should not be 
increased, and it was wrong 
to encourage people to drink 
mare in the belief it would 
protect them against heart 
disease. Yesterday all criti- 
cised the new guidelines. 

The Royal College of Physi- 
cians said: “By raising the 
'sensible limits’ people are 
being encouraged to drink-U 
more.” 



Through a glass darkly . . . John Taylor has a top-up at Twickenham yesterday Sally Weale. page 2 photograph: graham taylor 


Prince 
enlists 
MPsin 
PR fight 


Patrick Wintour 
Chief Political 
Correspondent 

T HE Prince of Wales will 
take an unprecedented 
step to boost his public 
image tomorrow by conven- 
ing a private meeting of 
senior politicians Gram the 
three main parties to discuss 
his ideas to cure some of Brit- 
ain’s worst social ills. 

The Prince's targets include 
falling school standards, 
youth unemployment and 
social disintegration — long- 
standing themes of his net- 
work of charitable trusts, but 
also taken up recently by 
Princess Diana. 

An I CM poll for the Guard- 
ian today shows that tbe Prin- 
cess rivals the Queen as the 
royal family's “most effective 
ambassador” around the 
world, leaving her husband 
far behind. But tbe Prince of 
Wales's office denied his 
surge of activity stems from 
the Princess's Panorama in- 
terview and high-profile for- 
eign trips, including this 
week’s visit to New York to 
receive a humanitarian 
award. “Tbe Invitations went 
out in July,” one aide said. 

Ministers, Shadow minis- 
ters and Liberal Democrat 
spokesmen have been asked 
by the Prince to his special 
seminar at St James' Palace 
tomorrow an the implications 
of the work of the Prince's 
Trusts. It forms part of a PR 
offensive designed to remind 
a disenchanted public that 
the future King is a serious 
thinker with practical 
solutions. 

Tbe Prince of Wales intends 
to spell out lessons from the 
trusts' work for the future of 
youth training, falling school 
standards, community ser- 
vice and employment genera- 
tion. It is the first time he has 
brought together such senior 
politicians to discuss the 
work of the Trust 
Among those invited are 
James Paice, the minister res- 
ponsible for youth training at 
Turn to page 2, column 3 
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The basic 
message in 
relation to 
alcohol is that 
less is better . 

—World Health 
Organisation 


I work very hard 
and I enjoy a few 
pints in the pub. 
Eight pints a day, 
to be exact 

Rugby supporter at 
Twickenham 


I don’t have a 
boozer’s charter. 
Idohavea 
document on 
sensible drinking 

— Stephen Dorrell, 
Health Minister 



Ministers march to Euro-bme 


Michael Whits 
Political Editor 


k ABINET ministers plan 
to give covert parlia- 
mentary assistance to 
the backbench Tory bill 

which would abandon Green- 
wich Mean Time in favour of 

Central European Tune — 

and enrage ofScote^ 

including other members of 

John Major’s cabinet. 

Thp British Time (Extra 
DavUght) Bill that John But 

time on both sines « 
Channel by pot 
docks back m Cfctoterl**; 
but putting them forward as 
normal in April 1997. 
Ministers wdl Mj. 

3 S??gsSfS 

MPs from backing it m a free 
vote on Friday 

Euro-scephcs fouid oppose 
it on the grounds that Brms 
docks should never tick to 


—HERE is overwhelming 
t supportfor a single 
European currency among 
readers of the Guardian and 
its seven European partner 
papers. They believe it would 
help travellers and tourists 
anri end speculation between 
European currencies, writes 
Martin Linton. 

The survey shows readers 
across Europe favour c aning a 
new single European 
currency the “ecu", rather 


than the “euro" .that this 
weekend’s Madrid summit is 
tipped to endorse. 

British nominations 
included tbe ‘‘Thatcher"' and 

the “Major". Although the 
Defence Secretary is unlikely 
to appreciate fhe thought, the 
“Portillo” (pronounced Port- 
yo), has a Euro ring to it. 


Battle to sway Major, page 6* 
Inside Europe, page 6; Euro 
bosses shun Major, page 12 


French time. But Mr Butter- 
fill has almost 200 supporters 
to help him avoid a filibuster. 
Closet ministerial help could 
/■linnh it "We're on his side, 

one minister said. 

. “Most Scottish opinion 
polls back rnybifl,” Mr But- 
terfill insists. . “Time ames 
are an east-west problem, not 
a north-south problem. No 
one can create extra daylight 
or take it away.” 

His bill allows tor a 12- 
month transition to enable 
the travel business, mainly 

airlines, to adjust 


Britain would be two hours 
adrift of historic GMT in sum- 
mer, saving ISO' road deaths a 
year on lighter evenings. 

It would enable business- 
men like Mr Butterfill to 
trade, on the New York, -Lon- 
don and Toyko stock ex- 
changes on the same day. 


“We’d be more competitive, 1 ' 
the MP says. 

Grime would fell say sup- 
porters of the MP dubbed the 
“time bandit” by tbe Scottish 
Nationalist leader, Alex Sal- 
mon! The catch is that the 
sun would rise only at &59am 


in London this week, 9.40am 
in Glasgow and after 10am at 
Kirkwall in the Orkneys. 

Children would go to school 
in the dark, instead of coming 
hmne in it Worse, it would 
ruin the sunset silhouette of 
the piper on the battlements 
in the Edinburgh Tatto. 

Leading Scottish Tories — 
including the minist ers lan 
T-wng , Malcolm Rifkind and 
the Scottish Secretary, 
Michael Forsyth — are 
against the change, though 
Mr Forsyth was not before he 
got the job. 

But Michael Heseltine, Ken- 
neth Clarke, Michael Howard, 
Brian Mawhinney and Sir 
George' Young all favour the 
measure, as do key minis- 
tries. Scottish Labour MPs 
are divided, with some prom- 
ising to consult constituents. 

Few Scots have been pla- 
cated by Mr ButterfUTs sug- 
gestion that they could have 
their own Scottish Time, 
SMT. That is not part of Mr 
Major’s devolution package, 


Leader comment, page 8 


It’s war. . . World Cup squares 
up for the Battle of the Balkans 


John Mullin 


F OOTBALL has its own lan- 
guage of hyperbole. Drama 
is anything other than a 
scoreless bore: suicide is a 
poor back pass; and tragedy, 
an own goal The toughest 
group in the World Cup quali- 
fying competition is the 
Group of Death. This time, 
group one takes the title with 
ease. 

Peace may be threatening 
in the former Yugoslavia. But 
the Battle of the Balkans is at 
hand. Three of the five states 
making up what was Yugosla- 
via were yesterday drawn to 
play each other for the right 
to play in France in 1998. 

Such a combination could 
end in tears. After all El Sal- 
vador beat Honduras 4-0 in a 
qualifying match for the 1970 
World Cup, and the South 
American neighbours 
promptly plunged into war. 
They called full-time after 
four days. 

There were fears of a third 
Gulf War two years ago when 


Iran and Iraq clashed in the 
1994 qualifiers. Iraq won a 
bad-tempered game 2-1. Each 
team had the consolation of 
knowing the other failed to 
make it to the United States. 

There were 49 countries 
from Europe in yesterday’s 
draw Paris, the largest 
number ever. Bosnia, Croatia 
and Slovenia were drawn in 
group one. 

At least Bosnia and Croatia, 
some people's favourites for 
this year’s European Champi- 
onships, get on these days. 
Slovenia, through deft work 
back in 1992, avoided the war. 

There was, mercifully, no 
Serb-dominated rump Yugo- 
slavia drawn in tbe same 
group. But there was, as far 
as the others are concerned, 
the next worse thing ; the 
Greeks, They share the Or- 
thodox religion with the 
Serbs, and give them strong 
diplomatic support. Pity Den- 
mark, the reigning European 
champions, who make up the 
group. 


Dadd Lacey, page 14 
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Auntie, Mother, 

Father, Godson, Wife, 
Mistress, Teacha; 
Brother, Secretary, 

Boss, Neighbour, Son , 
Lover, Niece, Nephew, 
Cousin, Sister, 

Partner, Accountant, 
Nanny, Driver, 
Husband, Daughter, 
Dustman, Uncle. 

Cufflinks, cologne 
tiest after shave, 
scent, bath oil, razor, 
necklace, leather, silver, 
marble, soap. 

Beautifully wrapped 
gifts for all the men 
and women in your life. 

Sob your way through 
address books and the 
shops... 

or visit Penhaligon s. 

41 Wellington Street, 
Covent Garden 

16 Burlington Arcade, 
Piccadilly 

20a Brook Street, 
Mayfair 

8 Royal Exchange, 
CamhiU, City 

The Egyptian Hall, 
Harrods, Knightsbridge 
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Sketch 


Cheap jibes by 
the quarter-hour 



Simon Hoggart 


T ONY Clair has said that 
he wants to end the twice- 
weekly 15-minute Prime 
Minister's Question Time and 
replace it with a single 30-min- 
ute session. Instead of cheap 
political cracks and offensive 
jokes, there will be a construc- 
tive discussion of the Issues 
facing the nation: 

. . . Tory MP: Will the Prime 
Minister be kind enough to 
share with us his thoughts on 
the economy? 

The Prime Minister (Mr 
Blair): With great pleasure. 
I’m delighted to report an en- 
couraging decrease in unem- 
ployment and a heartening 
Treasury estimate of 2.9 per 
cent growth this year. It is not 
all good news; inflation shows 
worrying signs of Increasing 
again, and I for one am not 
sanguine about an early cut in 
interest rates. 

However, on the whole the 
statistics are satisfactory, and 
I am happy to take this oppor- 
tunity to t hank the Opposition 
for the spadework they did 
while in government. Their 
admirably prudent policies 
may, somewhat unjustly, have 
cost them the last election. 

But they laid a sure founda- 
tion for us to build upon, and 
for that we are exceedingly 
grateful. 

The Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr Portillo): I thank the Right 
Honourable Gentlemen for 
those thoughtful and gracious 
remarks. However, does he 
not agree with me that many 
of our problems may be laid at 
the door of European so-called 
partners, though there is 
nothing the S AS couldn't sort 
out in Brussels with afew 
stun grenades and a loop of 
piano wire? 

. . . No, it wouldn’t work. It 
would quickly turn into half 
an hour of cheap insults, just 
like yesterday's quarter-hour 
of cheap insults. 

Labour’s Bill Michle started 
by asking about the Lord 
Chancellor's leaked speech — 
the one he didn't make. He 


Book review 


I’ll spy, through 
my little prism 


Richard 

Norton-Taylor 


A Century of Spies 

Jeffrey T Richebon, OUP 

A S SADDAM Hussein 
ZA sent bis troops to thebor- 
i Vder with Kuwait an MI6 
agent in the Gulf warned Lon- 
don that this time he was not 
bluffing. The Iraqi dictator 
would invade. But the agent's 
warning was dismissed by the 
British ambassador on the 
spot, and in Whitehall— and 
the rest we know. 

Jeffrey Richelson, who con- 
centrates on the CS intelli- 
gence community where his 
expertise lies, does not men- 
tion this episode in A Century 
of Spies. He does, however, 
chronicle plenty of other ex- 
amples of “cognitive disso- 
nance" — the affliction which 
enfcs intelligence agencies 


ot want to toiow, or. as he 
uts it, encourages the agon- 
ies to filter data "through the 
rism of their own beliefs". 
With a single exception, 

IA analysts reassured them- 
jlves by concluding that Sad- 
am was simply using troop 
lavements to pressure Ku- 
wait in their negotiations over 
iL So, too, with the end of the 
rague Spring. Yom Kippur, 
le ML of the Shah, arms to 
-aq, the Falklands. peres- 
xjika ... The list goes on. 
Sceptics might divide the 
^hrities of intelligence agon- 
ies into three distinct groups, 
irst, there is the bureau- 
ratic, of which the above are 
time examples. It is chare c- 
•rised by inefficiency and 
aste. Then there is the entre- 
reneurial — characterised 


by aggressive action. Exam- 
ples include the US-British 
coup against Mossadeq, the 
nationalist Iranian prime 
minister, in 1953, and the CIA- 
backed coup which overthrew 
Salvador Allende. president of 
Chile, In 1973. Richelson also 
cites the US arming of mujahi- 
deen opponents to the commu- 
nist-backed Afghani govern- 
ment in the 1980s- 

Thirdly, there are double 
agents — one side’s traitors, 
the other side’s heroes. They 
have sometimes benefited 
both sides: Donald Maclean 
passed Moscow secrets about 
the US atom bomb pro- 
gramme, but it is at least argu- 
able that he also served a use- 
ful purpose by telling Stalin 
that the US intended to exer- 
cise restraint during the Ber- 
lin blockade of the late 1940s. 

The growth of spy satellites 
has led decision-makers to 
rely on technology whose 
worth has been greatly exag- 
gerated. The value of human 
intelligence, or HUM3NT, has 
been neglected — satellites 
might tell you how many 
tanks are on the move, but 
they do not shed light on the 
intentions of those command- 
ing them. Nevertheless, satel- 
lite technology has its uses — 
by holprng monitor arms con- 
trol agreements, for instance.. 

Richelson, senior fellow at 
the US National Security Ar- 
chive, has written a curiously 
lifeless compendium, but it 
will serve as a sober reference 
work on a subject so often 
thrust into the realm of fan- 
tasy by fiction posing as fact 


Booze up 


UK alcohol consumption per capita. 
120 


- •- 4 Litres. includes 

90 ~ low alcohol and 


wanted Mr Major to denounce 
Brian Mawhirmey for leaking 
hand apologise to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr Major employed one of 
the two devices he uses when 
asked something he cannot 

answer. The first feta imply 
tpat it indicates a character 
flaw in the questioner: “If you 
knew the Lord Chancellor, 
you wouldn’t ask such a silly 
question!" he said. What on 
earth was that supposed to 
mean? 

Mr Blair asked whether 
after privatisation public sub- 
sidies to the railways would 
actually increase: 

The Prime Minister de- 
clined to answer that too. He 
talked about "smearing" pri- 
vatisation and averred that 
every one had created a better 
public service. 

Finally Mr Blair said: "The 
railway network should not be 
a plaything for bankers a nd 
speculators, but for British 
business and the British 
people.” 

At last Mr Major could use 
his second escape hatch, the 
soundbite back-off “Now we 
know the soundbite we’ve 
been building up to— and it 
wasn’t worth waiting for!" he 
said, as if that somehow 
answered the question. The 
implication, I suppose, is that 

If Mr Blair had rambled on 

unintelligibly, his question 
would have merited a reply. 

It might have worked if the 
next questioner bad not been 
Graham Riddick. 

“My constituents have been 
outraged by Yorkshire 
Water," he announced. - 
Labour MPs roared with plea- 
sure at this condemnation of a 
privatised Industry by a Tory 
MP. (Mr Riddick himselfhas 
long been a successful priva- 
tised utility, being one of the 
two MPs in the great Kash for 
Kwestions last year.) 

The Labour cheers warned 
turn that something was 
amiss, but with his unerring 
ability to compound his mis- 
takes, Mr Riddick continued: 
“Some of the directors seem to 
think they are still running a 
nationalised industry." 

The delighted roars redou- 
bled, and Mr Riddick looked 
hurt and puzzled. Had he said 
something wrong? 

Bouse of Correction, the 
updated paperback of Simon 
Hoggart ’s finest and funniest 
sketches, is now on sale at £7.99 
(Robson Books) 
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Drinking habits by age group 


A Century of Spies: Intelligence 
In the Twentieth Century, 
Jeffrey T Richelson, 534pp, 
Oxford University Press, 
£18.99. 


Report shows children cost more 
for single parent families 


David Brindle 


T HE cost of raising a child 
can be half as much again 
for a lone parent as for a two- 
parent family, according to 
research published today by 
the Joseph Rowntree. 
Foundation. 

Despite Kenneth Clarke, 
the Chancellor, claiming that 
“the costs ... of having chil- 


dren are the same for couples 
as ... for single people”, the 
findings show that the cost of | 
a first child under 11 to a lone 
parent is about 33 per cent of i 
the cost of a single adult, 13 
per cent more than the cost to 
a two-parent family. 



45-64 


65 plus 


Definitions ; units per met Baton! and Wbbs Ught men toss than 22; women 
Ass than 15. Afodinrte: men 22 - 33: women 15 - 25. Hmny: men 36-50; women 
26-35. Vary fernyr men over 50; women over 35. Source: OPCS, 1988. 


Stephen Dorrell, announcing new alcohol guidelines, despite opposition from the medjeal professions photograph; oavio Giles 



Leonard Doyle 


T HE Government’s pre- 
Christmas advice on 
raising the recom- 
mended limits for 
drinking alcohol Is a victory 
that will be savoured by the 
Fortman Group, the drinks 
industry lobby that can* ibHU T 
'an initiative against alcohol 
misuse". 

Operating in a low-key way 
the lobby has proven to be a 
formidable opponent for those 
advocating curbs on alcohol 
consumption or restrictions 
on advertising. 

Together with the Scottish 
Whisky Association, the Port- 
man Group has helped set the 
agenda for the Government’s 
alcohol policy, bringing about 
an end to the ban on televi- 
sion advertising for whisky 
and a raising of the recom- 
mended rnnrittnim d rinking 
limits, all in a year. 

Instead of rejecting change 
like the tobacco industry, the 
drinks industry has sought to 
persuade the Government 
with its arguments. It has 
also won points for taking up 
popular issues Hka its cam- 
paign against drink-driving 
and educating teenagers on 
moderate drinking. 

But the Portman Group, in 
particular, has shown itself 
capable of fighting tough, and 
last year was exposed while 
offering payments of £2,000 a 
time to get academics to give 
unfavourable reviews to a 
new World Health Organisa- 
tion publication advocating a 
25 per cent reduction in 
drinking. 

It was also revealed that the 
group pays the salaries and 
expenses of Edinburgh Uni- 


versity’s Alcohol Research 
Group, a fact not always made 
dear in the publications and 
speec he s of leading members 
of the group. 

The drinks industry per- 
suaded the Government to 
revise its drinking guidelines, 
introduced in the fece of near 
unanimous opposition from 
organisations concerned with 
alcohol abuse, road users and 
the medical profession, in- 
cluding the World Health 
Organisation. 

The new policy was an- 
nounced on the eve of a WHO 
ministerial conference in 
France at which Britain Is 
being asked to sign a declara- 
tion calling for a 25 per cent 
reduction in alcohol con- 
sumption by the year 2000. 

The Portman Group is 
headed by John Rae, a former 
headmaster of Westminster 
School with access to politi- 
cians and policy-makers at 
the highest level. 

The group is funded by 
Bass, Allied Domeq, Courage, 
Guinness, International Dis- 
tillers & Vintners, Seagram, 
Scottish & Newcastle and 
Whitbread, 

Mr Rae described the Gov- 
ernment’s new drinking ad- 
vice as "sensible" yesterday, 
but suggested that the drinks 
industry should not be rub- 
bing its hands together. It 
was. he said, “a complex 
sophisticated message about 
moderation which showed 
that it was better to ten 
people the whole truth to 
allow them to make a sensible 
judgment". 

"The Government has been 
extremely sensible and when 
people calm down (they) will 
see that it is a very balanced 
report," he enthused. 


Past orders 


W E HAVE with concern 
observed, for some years 
past the fatal effects of the 
frequent use of several sorts of 
distilled Spiritous Liquors 
upon great numbers of both 
sexes, rendering them dis- 
eased, not fit for business, 
poor, a burthen to themselves 
and neighbours and too often 
the cause of week, feeble and 
distempered children. — Col- 
lege ofPhysicuuis ofLon- 
don.1726 

We are fighting Germany, 
Austria and drink, and so fer 
as I can see the greatest of 
these deadly foes is drink. — . 
David Lloyd George, 1915 

We have been led to write a 
report because of the increas- 
ing number of patients we see 
who are damaged by alcohol. 
About one in five of all men 
admitted to medical wards has 
a problem related to alcohol 
abuse. The British spend more 
on alcohol than they do on 
clothes, cars, hospitals, 
schools or universities. — 
Royal College of Physicians. 
1987 

The list of diseases which can 
be caused by alcohol is long 
and covers virtually every 
medical speciality. — Report 
fipozn the Faculty of Public 
Health Medicine, 1991 

We need to get the message 
across to the young. Getting 
drunk is not a sign of heroism 
or masculinity. Rather It’s evi- 
dence of immaturity and 
weakness. —Douglas Hurd, 
Home Secretary, 1988. 


*1 can pick up beers people aren’t 
allowed to take in.’ Sally Weale 
samples a heady brew at the 
Oxford-Cambridge rugby match 


Sally Waa to 


G EORGE was cer- 
tainly not at 
Twickers for the 
rugby. As he tipped 
a half-finished can of Ten- 
nents Super into his mouth, 
his eyes were already 
peeled for the next d rink. 
And this stuff was free. - 
With his hand* plunged 
deep into the pockets of a 
shabby overcoat, a grubby 
bag slung across his chest, 
he cut an unlikely figure 
among the Barbours and 
sheepskins gathered at yes- 
terday’s Varsity match be- 
tween Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

But George was making 
the most of their left-overs, 
reaping the benefits of the 
ban at Twickenham on tak- 
ing alcohol into the 
stadium. 

He had already picked up 
one full can of extra strong 
lager, there were countless 
half-empties lined up on a 
wall opposite one of the en- 
trances and bis eyes 
alighted on two unopened 
bottles of Babycbam. “Not 
that I ever drink Baby- 
cbam," he insisted. 

Having lost his job as a 
docker in the Sussex port of 
Newhaven, George, aged 
58. appeared to have made 
something of a career sniff- 
ing out free booze. Once he 


Prince enlists MPs in PR fight 


The Cost of Children and the 
Welfare State; JRF, The 
Homestead. 40 Water End, 
York Y03 6LP: free 


Continued from page 1 
the Department of Education 
and Employment; Baroness 
Blatch, the Home Office min- 
ister responsible for the vol- 
untary sector. Clare Short, 
the Shadow Transport Secre- 
tary; Chris Smith, the 
Shadow Social Security Sec- 
retary; Liz Lynn, the Liberal 
Democrat Social Security 
spokesman; Paul Boateng, 
one of Labour's four black 
MPs; and Angela Knight the 
PPS to Kenneth Clarke, the 
Chancellor. 

Many cf the 30 MPs have 
already returned impressed 
from a half-day visit, orga- 
nised by* the Prince, looking 
at trust projects in their own 
constituencies. 

At Westminster yesterday 
some of those MPs. many of 
them strongly supportive of 
the Prince, said privately that 
the Trust's commitment to 
practical long-term work to 
help young people deserved 
far more attention. Some 
claimed it bore no compari- 
son with the Princess's 
ephemeral hospital visits. 

The Prince — who this 
week integrated the trusts 

into a Single pnanagrnimn t 
structure and office — is 
undertaking an average of six 
engagements a week Linked to 
them. The se minar , including 
a slide show and question- 
and-answer session, will 
focus on the three main 
schemes — the Prince of 
Wales Youth Business Trust, 
the Prince’s Trust and the 
Prince's Trust Volunteers 
programme. 

The Prince of Wales Youth 
Business Trust started after 
the Liverpool Toxteth riots. 


has since the mid-1980s 
handed out 25,000 grants to 
the young unemployed, worth 
an average cf £2,500. Funded 
in part by government grants 
and helped by voluntary advi- 
sers Cram business, the top 
100 businesses set up by the 
scheme now employ 2,000 
people with a turnover of 
£50 million. Two thirds cf 
them are in still in existence 
after three years 

The Prince of Wales Is also 
expected to highlight a 
scheme, being run under the 
central Prince's Trust, for 
"homework havens" or 
“study support", coinciden- 
tally endorsed by Labour' in 
its standards document last 
week. A spokesman for the 
Prince said yesterday the 
Trust is planning to spend 
El million annually to fund 
more than 200 centres in 
inner city estates to which 
young schoolchildren can go 
to do their homework 
undisturbed. 

He is also expected to cham- 
pion the role of his commu- 
nity service programmes in 
helping the long-term young 
unemployed gain confidence 
and learn team skills. Sixty- 
one per emit of the unem- 
ployed on his schemes end up 
with a job or some form of 
further education — 20 per 
cent more than on the Gov- 
ernment’s most comparable 
scheme. Training for Work. 

The Prince yesterday spoke 
to 200 leading businessmen on 
the fifth anniversary of the 
Prince’s Business Forum at 
which environmentalists, 
such as Jonathon Porritt, 
pressed businessmen to de- 
velop sustainable strategies. 
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T HE Princess of Wales is 
rivalling the Queen as 
the royal family's “most 
effective ambassador'* 
around the world, accord- 
ing to an XCM poll for the 
Guardian. 

Some 33 per cent named 
her as the best ambassador 
for Britain after her visit to 
Argentina, while 7 per cent 
named the Prince of Wales. 

The Queen is still the 
most highly regarded mem- 
ber of the royal family, but 
her appeal is increasingly 
concentrated towards the 
top end of the age and in- 
come scales. 

The princess has over- 


taken the Queen among vot- 
ers undier the age of 35 and 
Is appealing more to skilled 
manual workers in social 
class C2 than any other 
member of the royal family. 

Women have also started 
to regard her more highly 
than men — by 38 to 29 per 
cent — in wbal may be a 
reaction to her Panorama 
Interview or to the way she 
has come through her mari- 
tal troubles. 

□ ICM interviewed a ran- 
dom sample of 1,201 adults 
aged 18+ by telephone be- 
tween December 8 and 9, 
1995. Intervi e ws were con- 
ducted throughout the 
country and the results 
have been weighted to the 
profile of all adults. 


had cleaned up at Twicken- 
ham, be was off to Wembley 
for last night's Interna- 
tional friendly between 
England and Portugal. 

“I can pick up beers that 
people aren’t allowed; to 
take in. It’s after the last- 
minute rush — 1 can go 
round and pick up quite a 
few," he said. This was pre- 
sumably on top of his dally 
diet of four cans of Ten- 
nents Super for which he 
budgets from his Giro 
cheque. 

*Td like to drink a lot 
more, but I can’t afford it.” 
When he was working he 
drank on average three 
pints at lunchtime and a 
further three in the eve- 
ning, making a total of 42 
pints a week, or 84 units — 
way in excess of any gov- 
ernment guidelines. 

He had heard about the 
relaxed recommended 
drinking limits on the 
radio yesterday morning, 
but wasn’t in the least bit 
Interested. “They can say 
what they like. I eat all the 
wrong foods, I can't afford 


to smoke but I pick up all 
the dog-ends, and Ilook all 
right, don't 17“ 

Further along the road in 
one of the car parks, the al- 
cohol intake in the hour be- 
fore kick-off was no less 
copious. . 

Huddled around tables 
groaning with crates of 
Chardonnay and John 
Smith's, middle-aged men 
bragged that they had 
started the day at 9am with 
a foil fry-op and two pints. 

“I run my own business. 1 
work very hard and I enjoy 
a few pints in the pub with 
my friends,” said one. — 
making 56 pints a week, or 
112- units. Wasn’t he wor- 
ried about his health? “No. 
I’ve never drunk any 
spirits. It’s spirits that 
cause the problems.” 

John Taylor, a 53-year- 
old London architect, 
downing a glass of white 
wine; claimed he drank on 
average- 40 units a week, 
but added: “Doctors always 
double what you say to get 
the real figure.” 

Nlco Ramsden, aged 42, a 
musician from London, 
said he used to drink 
heavily, but had cut back to 
two or three bottles of wine 
a week. 

Was it a result of govern- 
ment guidelines? “No, I just 
got bored of feeling like 
shit in the morning.” 
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‘I have just 
runoutof 

energy. | 
have never 
really 

experienced 
fear before 
and I find 
it completely 
exhausting. I 
am living on 
red alert 
all the time. 

I know that 

chances are 
this man is a 
coward and 
won’t do 
anything. 

Butlam 

still very 
frightened. 

I can’t put 
on a mask 
that says 
I’m fine and 
I’ve come 
to listen 
to your 
problems’ 



NEWS 3 


Court ruling 
to slash 
libel awards 


Clare Dyer 

Ugal Correspondent 


Biblical allusion . . . Blood-smeared letter invoked passages of Revelations describing the death of the whore of Babylon 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK MARTIN 


Death threat to woman priest 


David Ward on the dilemma of a curate 
told she will die ‘like the whore of Babylon* 


D etectives are 

hunting for the 
writer of a blood- 
smeared letter in 
which a woman 
priest working in the North is 
threatened with death. 

The letter, decorated with 
satanic symbols and charred 
around its edges, denounces 
the woman as the biblical 
whore of Babylon , and prom- 
ises the kind of destruction 
described in the Book of 
Revelations. 

“The letter said I would be 
raped, chopped into little bits 
and then burnt" said the 
woman, who was ordained 
just over a year ago and lives 
on her own. She admits to 
being terrified and existing In 
a constant state of "red alert". 

The priest in her early 30s, 
fears that the letter could be 
the work of a member of her 
congregation. Most worship- 
pers have been supportive but 
there have been strong pock- 


ets of resistance to her 
ministry. - 

“Sunday has been the most 
frightening aspect of all this. I 
have been taking services and 
asking myself, ‘Is it someone 
here?' I feel very vulnerable 
going in and out of the church 
building.” 

She initially dismissed the 
letter as the work of a crank, 
but then decided to call in the 
police. Officers are carrying 
out fingerprint and DNA 
tests. The priest now has a se- 
curity alarm linked from her 
home to the police station. 
She also carries a personal 
attack alarm and a mobile 
phone. 

The letter was handwritten 
on an A4 sheet of paper. “It 
had a very odd sign at the top 
which was basically the male 
symbol, but with the arrow 
pointing upwards. Under- 
neath were three prongs, 
which looked a bit like a dev- 
il’s trident.” It began with the 


Latin greeting Ave, addressed 
the woman by name, and de- 
scribed her as Mistress of 
Satan. “The first half was a 
general tirade against 
women, saying that since the 
time of Eve women had de- 
filed the earth. There were 
women headteachers, doc- 
tors. police officers and mag- 
istrates. But now, worst of all. 
the holy priesthood had been 
defiled by women.” 

The writer said it was his 
mission to get rid of all 
women priests, who were all 
working for the powers of 
darkness rather than for God. 
They would be wiped out in 
die manner prescribed for the 
whore of Babylon: “And the 
10 horns which thou sawest 
upon the beast, these shall 
hate the whore, and shall 
make her desolate and naked, 
and shall eat her flesh, and 
bum her with fire.” (Revela- 
tions 17, v.16). 

The woman, who serves as 
curate to a male priest, said: 
"The writer said he was 
warning me in advance so 
that I could warn all my sister 
priests that whatever hap- 


pened to me would happen to 
them. What really frightened 
me was that the week I 
received the letter, the read- 
ings for morning prayer were 
chapters 16 to 19 of Revela- 
tions. And what was even 
worse was that the reading 
from which the letter writer 
had taken his text was set for 
my birthday. I was convinced 
I was going to be killed that 
day." 

She admits that the letter 
has changed her life. "I have 
just run out of energy. I have 
never really experienced fear 
before and I find it completely 
exhausting. I am living on red 
alert all the time. 

"I know that the chances 
are that this man is a coward 
who writes letters but won't 
do anything. I know that if 
the 'burglar alarm is still set 
when I come in. there isn’t 
anyone in the house. But I am 
still very frightened. That 
means I am not going out vis- 
iting because 1 just haven't 
got the energy to put on the 
mask that says Tm fine and 
I've come to listen to your 
problems’.” 


Tory MP dies 
suddenly at 63 


Rebecca SmHhers 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Government’s Com- 
mons majority is set to 
fall further to three 
after the sudden death yester- 
day of the former government 
whip, Sir David Lightbown, 
MP for Staffordshire South- 
east. 

The Prime Minister paid 
tribute in the Commons to 63- 
year old Sir David, who died 
after collapsing at the annual 
Oxford v Cambridge rugby 
match at Twickenham. Mr 
Major described him as a 
"splendidly unique charac- 
ter” who would be sadly 
missed. Since Sir David’s rep- 
utation among colleagues 
rested on being the whips of- 
fice’s "enforcer against 
wavering Euro-rebels, he will 
aicn be missed for his cajoling 
of backbenchers. 

On recent trends, the seat, 
which Sir David held with a 
majority 7,192 majority at the 
last election, is Jtogtobe a 
Labour gain in the 
ing byelection. 

Sho is expected to stand 
again as Labours candidate^ 
hStoed Labour move from 

second p^inim 

The Government s majority 
has fallen to Gv^^thout Sfr 

with Boston, Who resigneu 
the Conservative whip after 
becoming disgruntled with 

policy- But last night Tory 



Sir David Lightbown: 
Uni que character* 

spin doctors insisted that the 
Government's majority — in- 
cluding Sir Richard’s nor- 
mally loyal vote, and the va- 
cant seat in Hemsworth — is 
effectively seven. 

Sir David was an industri- 
alist and county councillor in 
the West Midlands before en- 
tering the Commons in 1983. 
He was quickly earmarked 
for the whips' office — which 
he joined in 1986 — and was 
rewarded for- his success 
there with a knighthood. 

Sir David returned to the 
backbenches after being 
dropped from the whips’ 
office in the. summer 
reshuffle. 


Obituary, page 40 


Leeson gambles 
on court appeal 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE bond trader Nick 
Leeson. whose wild fi- 
nancial gambles ruined 
Barings bank, yesterday 
lodged an appeal In Singapore 
against the six-year jail term 
he received on December 2 for 
forgery. 

It will be yet another gam- 
ble for Leeson — sentence can 
be increased on appeal as well 
as reduced. But this time, the 
balance of risk is on his side. 
His existing sentence is only 
12 months short of the maxi- 
mum seven-year term for the 
offence. 

He lodged his notice of ap- 
peal with a Singapore subor- 
dinate court one hour before 
yesterday's 5pm deadline. 
The trial judge, Richard Mag- 
nus", will now give written 
reasons for the sentence, 
which will be studied by Lee- 
son’s lawyers before they de- 
cide whether to proceed with 

a full appeal. 

Leeson. aged 28, who was 
sentenced to a total of 614 
years in jail, is not appealing 
against his other sentence in 
connection with the £800 mil- 
lion collapse of Barings bank 
in February .that of cheating 
the Singapore futures ex- 
change Simex by misreport- 
ing certain trading positions 
on February 1. On that count 
Leeson "could have laced a 
maximum of 12 months. 

His appeal is against sen- 
tence for falsifying a payment 


slip on February 2, which was 
central to his cover-up of his 
disastrous trading position. It 
misled Coopers & Ly brand, 
the auditors of Barings Fu- 
tures in Singapore, into be- 
lieving $76 million (£50 mil- 
lion) had been paid into the 
company’s account 

Nine other charges of fraud 
and forgery were dropped by 
the Singapore prosecutor 
after Leeson abandoned his 
fight against extradition from 
Germany and returned to Sin- 
gapore on November 23. Had 
those charges been pressed, 
he could have been jailed for 
up to 14 years. 

After his return to the Far 
East, Leeson co-operated fully 
with Singapore's financial 
police, the Commercial Af- 
fairs Department Before he 
pleaded guilty, some pre- 
dicted his sentence could be 
as little as two years. 

But under Singapore law, 
the nine charges that were 
not pressed could be taken 
into account by the judge in 
passing sentence. This feet 
may harm his appeal. 

It may be three months be- 
fore Leeson — held in the top- 
security Tana Merah prison 
— receives the judge's written 
grounds. After that, his law- 
yers will have 10 days to de- 
cide whether to proceed. 

Leeson fled the Far East 
with his wife, Lisa, but was 
arrested in Frankfort. Even if 
his appeal falls, he could, 
with good behaviour, be freed 
in four years. 




from this country — the Monet. That has the double 
attraction of both icoriising a leading Impressionist 
and also capturing Inspector Clouseau’s accent as 
he talks about the new currency. . 



The death threat was con- 
demned yesterday by the 
Church of England and by 
supporters and opponents of 
the ordination of women. 

The Rev Jonathan Jen- 
nings. the Church of Eng- 
land's broadcasting officer, 
said: “This is a deplorable in- 
cident and an example of the 
stresses faced by all who 
undertake pastoral ministry. 

“At the time of the decision 
to ordain women to the priest- 
hood, the debate in the Gen- 
eral Synod was characterised 
by. gentleness and honour on 
both sides of the argument. 
This kind of incident is a 
world away from that" 

Christina Rees, a member 
of the synod and of the Minis- 
try of Women (formerly the 
Movement for the Ordination 
of Women), said: “We have to 


recognise that this incident, 
although horrible and ugly, is 
an isolated one. We have to 
hope that this priest will not 
allow it to eat into her self- 
confidence.” 

But she added: “We hare to 
recognise that thia issue has 
brought out erf the woodwork 
appalling attitudes of preju- 
dice against women in our 
society. I have heard com- 
ments and ideas which I 
thought had died out in the 
middle ages.” 

The Rt Rev Edwin Barnes, 
the third of the church’s “fly- 
ing bishops’’ consecrated to 
serve priests and parishes op- 
posed to the ordination of 
women, yesterday denounced 
the letter and its writer. “This 
person is obviously very sick 
and needs psychiatric help.” 
he said. 


T HE Court of Appeal 
delivered a historic 
ruling yesterday 
which should mean 
an end to large libel awards 
by juries when it slashed a 
"manifestly excessive" 
£350.000 award to the rock 
star Elton John to £75.000. 

In what lawyers described 
as “the biggest change in libel 
law since 1952”. Sir Thomas 
Bingham. Master of the Rolls, 
and Lords Justices Neill and 
Hirst ruled that lawyers and 
judges may give clear guid- 
ance to juries in valuing dam- 
aged reputations. 

The judges described libel 
juries under the present sys- 
tem as “sheep loosed on an 
unfenced common with no 
shepherd”. 

They added: “It is in our 
view offensive to public opin- 
ion. and rightly so. that a def- 
amation plaintiff should 
recover damages for injury to 
reputation greater, perhaps 
by a significant fector. than if 
that same plaintiff had been 
rendered a helpless cripple or 
an insensate vegetable." 

The Sunday Mirror was or- 
dered last December to pay 
Elton John £275.000 “exem- 
plary' damages” plus £75,000 
compensation for publishing 
an untrue story that the 
singer-songwriter was hooked 
on a bizarre “diet of death” 
which was a form of the eat- 
ing disorder bulimia nervosa. 

The appeal court judges 
yesterday cut the exemplary 
award to £50.000. which they 
said was enough to reflect the 
gravity of the paper's conduct 
and deter others. They 
reduced the compensatory 
award to £25,000. Although 
the article was false, offensive 
and distressing, it did not 
attack the singer’s personal 
integrity or damage his repu- 
tation as an artist, the court 
ruled. 

Elton John said the result 
left him £85.000 out of pocket 


after paying legal fees. 
“Today's decision has given 
the press carte blanche to 
print and be damned, and 
confirmed to the press that it 
maiw commercial sense to 
print whatever lies they want 
and, if sued, just pay what to 
them is a small fine.” 

Following yesterday’s rul- 
ing, judges will be able to cite 
typical awards for accident 
victims and Invite juries to 
compare the damage a libel 
plaintiff has suffered. They 
may point out that a paraple- 
gic gets a maximum of 
£125,000 compensation for the 
injury, while a lost arm is 
worth £45.000 and a lost eye 
£ 20 . 000 . 

Plaintiffs' and defendants' 
lawyers, and the judge, will 
be allowed to suggest what 
they think the libel is worth, 
but the final decision will still 
be up to the jury. "We think 
the figures suggested by res- 
ponsible counsel are likely to 
reflect the upper and lower 
bounds of a realistic bracket,” 
said the judges. 

Lawyers have long called 
for some mechanism for con- 
trolling libel awards, which 
are grossly out of line with 
damages generally. The few 


cases which have gone to ap- 
peal since the appeal court 
was given power to substitute 
its own figure have made no 
impact on juries, who con- 
tinue to award huge sums. 

“There is continuing evi- 
dence of libel awards in sums 
which appear so large as to 
bear no relation to the ordi- 
nary values of life," said the 
judges. 

“It serves no public purpose 
to encourage plaintiffs to 
regard a successful libel 
action, risky though the pro- 
cess undoubtedly is, as a road 
to untaxed riches. ’’ 

Mark Stephens, a mgrila 
solicitor, doubted that £50,000 
would deter papers from 
printing untrue stories. 
“Newspapers will be able to 
make a commercial decision 
on whether to print fiction 
and fantasy as feet” 


Top ten Jury libel awards 

Lord Aldington v Tolstoy and Watts 

Walker WtngsaU Systems v Yachting World 

Graeme Sou nets v The People 

Sonia Sutcliffe v Private Eye 

Archer v Dally Star 
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Gillian Taylforth v The Sun 

Elton John v Sunday Mirror 

£400,000 
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Nov 493 
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Fall-out from bribery claims grows increasingly bitter with challenge to GTECH and fresh attack on watchdog 


Inquiry into 
the lottery 
as Branson 


urges ‘sue 1 


Andrew Cuff 
and David Hencke 


T HE National Audit 
Office is investigating 
the running of the 
National Lottery 
under the regulator Peter 
Davis. It emerged yesterday, 
after Richard Branson chal- 
lenged the American firm 
GTECH to sue him over his 
bribery allegations. 

The investigation follows 
an initial inquiry by the audit 
office into the bidding for the 
lottery, which said the pro- 
cess had been carried out cor- 
rectly and that the successful 
operator. Camelot. deserved 
to win the contract 
Details of the second inves- 
tigation were revealed after a 
day of increasingly bitter 
claims by Mr Branson, chair- 
man of the Virgin Group, and 
GTECH. a shareholder In 
Camelot, after Monday's BBC 
Panorama programme on the 
running of the lottery. 

Mr Davis, director general 
of the Office of the National 
Lottery, also came under 
renewed attack as Virginia 
Bottomley, the Heritage Sec- 
retary, was confronted over 
the disclosure that he took 
free flights from GTECH, 
which has a 22 per cent stake 
In Camelot 

The shadow heritage 
spokesman. Jack Cunning- 
ham, urged Mrs Bottomley to 
Investigate Mr Davis’s behav- 
iour and other allegations 
which have tarnished the rep- 
utation of the lottery, played 
by 30 million people each 
week. 

Mr Branson, on a business 
trip to Japan, repeated his al- 
legation made on Panorama 
that Guy Snowden, the chair- 
man of GTECH, had offered 
him a bribe to withdraw his 
bid to run the lottery. 

‘1 would suggest to GTECH, 
since they are accusing me of 
lying, that they ought to issue 
writs today." he told Radio 4’s 
Today. "Let die courts decide 
who is telling the truth.” 
GTECH said it had ’ not 
made a decision on legal 
action, but denied it was 
back-tracking. Spokesman 
Robert Rendine said: "Do you 
let Richard Branson drag us 
into the quagmire of a lengthy 


court battle to di gni fy these 
outrageous, scandalous sug- 
ges tions which impugn the 
inte grity of a man who a 
25 year history in this busi- 
ness that has been impeccable 

and unblemished? 

“Or do you fight it out to 
try to restore your_good nums 
m the courts in Britain? It's a 
very difficult decision.” 

Camelot said it was still dis- 
cussing its legal options. 

Mr Cunningham said in a 
letter to Mrs Bottomley: *T be- 
lieve it is your responsibility 
to investigate the director 
gene ral’s behaviour 
promptly. His position must 
be open to doubt” 

The heritage department 
said . Mrs Bottomley would 
await the report of the Com- 
mons Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, which, produced dis- 
closures from Mr Davis about 
his GTECH flights. 

Alan Williams, Labour MP 
for Swansea West and a mem- 
ber of the committee, has 
asked Mrs Bottomley when 
her department became 
aware that Mr Davis travelled 
five times in America on a 
private Jet owned by GTECH. 
visiting various lotteries. 

Last night the National 
Audit Office indicated it had 
not been told during its inqui- 
ries about the free flights or 
the bribery allegations made 
by Mr Branson, despite con- 
tacting his company. 

Mr Davis told MPs he would 
look into taking "appropriate 
action” to investigate Mr 
Branson’s claim* once he hud 
viewed Panorama. . 

Roger Cowe adds: The lot- 
tery has been a much bigger 
moneyspinner than expected 
for Camelot It was expected 
to mate a loss in this first foil 
year of operations bat is set to 
make a profit of £50 million 
after tax, equivalent to the in- 
vestment of the five-member 
consortium. 

The consortium members, 
including Cadbury. 

Schweppes, Racal Electronics 
and GTECH. have already 
received their first dividend 
The £9.5 million paid to them 
out of the first half year’s 
profits is equivalent to an 
annual return of 36 per cent 


Leader, page 8; WQI Hutton, 
paged 



RICHARD BRANSON, the 
millionaire behind the Vir- 
gin record chain, took it 
badly when he lost the 
National Lottery contract. 
He is not used to losing. He 
has taken on mega-institu_- 
tinns and won — through 
Die courts if necessary. He 
overcame British Airways, 
and took on Coca-Cola. He 
likes involvement in wor- 
thy causes. bnt always with 
the businessman’s, perspec- 
tive. His voluntary role as 
bead of the Keep Britain 
Tidy campaign wsura rare 
failure- He stfllbas ambi- 
tions to bring his business- 
like philanthropy to the. 
National Lottery . 


A National Lottery punter displaying her numbers in South Ockendon. Essex 


PHOTOGRAPH: KIPP* MATTHEWS 


Lunch date that left Branson upset 


Andrew Culf picks over the row which has 
cast a shadow across the National Lottery 


I T was a slow" burning fuse, 
but the conversation over 
lunch at Richard Branson's 
home two years ago, finally 
Ignited this week to cast a 
shadow over the reputation of 
foe National Lottery. 

Three men met at Mr Bran- 


son's home in west London, 
an September 24, 1993. 

Guy Snowden, aged 50. 
chairman of GTECH had been 
invited to lunch, with Mr 
Branson and John Jackson, 
then managing director of 
Body Shop. 


Mr Branson had not yet de- 
cided to Launch his charitable 
non profit-making bid to run 
the lottery, but he claimed his 
meeting with Mr Snowden 
convinced him to do so. 

What actually happened is 
the subject of bitter dispute — 
and may yet end up in the law 
courts. According to Mr Bran- 
son on BBCl's Panorama. Mr 
Snowden had claimed a chari- 
table bid would cost Camelot 
millions of pounds. 



Then Mr Branson claimed 
Mr Snowden said: “Well. I 
don't know how to phrase 
this. Richard - there’s al- 
ways a bottom line, m get to 
the point. In what way can we 
help you, Richard?" 

Branson said: "Then I obvi- 
ously asked him what he 
meant and he said Tm sure 
everybody needs something'." 
■ Mr Branson added: **I was 
so flabbergasted that actually 
I went out to the loo and 
scribbled what he said on a 
piece of paper and I just 
couldn't quite believe that I’d 
heard it 1 mean no one’s actu- 
ally tried to bribe me before 
in my Life." According to Vir- 
gin's account, Mr Snowden 
was shown the door soon 
afterwards. 

Mr Jackson, now chief ex- 
ecutive of dry cleaners 
Sketchley. backed Mr Bran- 
son's version, while Mr Snow- 
den has denied the story. 

Later the same day Mr 
Branson received a phone call 
from Sir Tim Bell, the public 
relations adviser, who was 
acting for Camelot. 

Once again versions differ: 
according to Will Whftehom. 
Mr Branson's spokesman, 
who listened to the conversa- 
tion on a speaker phone. Sir 


Tim apologised for lunch not 
having eon e well 

Mr Whitehom said; “Sir 
Tim said Guy might have said 
one or two things he ssgrettqd 
and asked Richard if he was 
going to say anything pub- 
licly. Richard said no — he 
was going to bid for the 
lottery.” 

A spokesman for Sir Tim 
described that version as ab- 
solute tripe. 

Des Wilson, communica- 
tions director for the Branson 
bid. said Mr Branson had 
spoken to him about the 
lunch and the bribe in Octo- 
ber 1993. 

GTECH and Camelot have 
ridiculed Mr Branson’s story, 
asking why he took so long to 
mate the allegations public. If 
true it could have blown their 
bid out of the water. 

According to Virgin, Mr 
Branson raised the issue with 
Peter Davis, the lottery regu- 
lator, two days after Camelot 
had been awarded the licence, 
and a note was taken by Ge- 
rard Tyrrell, Mr Branson's 
lawyer. 

Mr Davis has denied the al- 
legation was raised, and 
threatened legal action 
against Mr Branson- 

Virgin said: “Mr Davis 
merely said he had done a full 
investigation on GTECH and 
found no evidence of wrong- 
doing. Richard decided there 
was no point in indul ging in 
sour grapes. 

“The only reason it has 
come out now is that Pan- 
orama. in a wide-ranging in- 
terview, raised specific alle- 
gations about Mr Snowden 
and GTECH and asked Rich- 
ard if he had ever had any 
contact. His answer was yes." 



DES WILSON, aged 54, is 
the man who has launched 
— and often, won — a multi- 
tude of campaigns for good 
causes. He was the archi- 
tect Of the Campaign for the 
Freedom of Information, 
and started Shelter and 
dialled Friends of the 
Earth. He caught some flak 
for taking a job with a PR 
company. Burson-Mar- 
steller. whose clients in- 
cluded tobacco companies, 
but there was no doubt he 
was delighted to work as PR 
for Richard Branson’s lot- 
tery bid. He persuaded the 
Church of England to back 
Branson, on the grounds 
that all profits would go to 
charity. 



PETER DAVIS, aged 54. di- 
rector general of Oflot, the 
National Lottery watchdog 
body, has been heard to de- 
scribe himself as “a boring, 
middle-aged accountant”, 
bat it was his probity as 
well as his financial wiz- 
ardry that won him the job. 
His first task was to award 
tiie contract It went to 
Camelot 

He was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford, where 
he read law before joining 
Price Waterhouse. From 
there he moved into com- 
merce by joining the carpet 
tycoon, Sir Phil Harris. He 
received most public atten- 
tion as deputy chairman of 
Abbey National, where he 
was a key player when the 
group went public. 


GUY SNOWDEN is tfce^ - 
global king of lottery. He - 
and fellow marketing &mr 
sultant Victor Marcowicz • . 
founded GTECH in the tote 
1970S once they had real- 


ised the enormous impact 
that computer tec hno logy 


could have on the running . 
of lotteries. It took Mr 
Snowden 15 years to bund 
the Rhode bland-based 

company into the biggest 
lottery operator and sup- 
plier in the world. It baa an 
annnfll tUTBOVer Of £460 
milli onand profits of £150 - 
million. Mr Snowden, aged 
50, an annual Income of 
£2 milli onand shares worth 
£30 million. 



DAVID RIGG. aged 47, is 
Camelot’s communications 
director — the frontman, 
not a mere press spokes- 
man. He was formerly the 
director of commercial de- 
velopment at De La Rue, 
the securities printer which 
joined GTECH and others 
in the Camelot consortium. 

Born in Somerset, he was 
head boy of MiDfield School 
before reading law at Lon- 
don university- He ran mo- 
bile discos and worked on a 
pig farm before joining a 
firm of property surveyors. 

He later became a travel- 
ling banknote salesman for 
De La Rue. In Ethiopia he 
was shot at and in libya im- 
prisoned briefly. 



JOHN JACKSON, aged 48, 

Is the chief executive of 
Sketchley, the dry cleaning 
company. He would have 
become deputy chairman of 
the UK Lottery Foundation 
if the Branson bid to run 
the lottery, which he co-or- 
dinated, had succeeded. 

The foundation estimated 
the public would spend £37 
billion over the lottery’s 
lifetime, which the lottery 
regulator said was too opti- 
mistic. The Branson camp 
argues Camelofs takings 
show they were right. 

Mr Jackson helped Mr 
Branson launch Mates con- 
doms In tbe mid-1980s. In- 
1988, he became m anag ing 
director of the Body Shop. 


— Profiles by Sarah Boseley 


Head’s widow speaks of love 


John Carvel 

and Duncan Campbell 


F rances Lawrence. 

widow of the head 
teacher murdered out- 
side his school In London on 
Friday, broke her silence yes- 
terday with an emotional ap- 
peal to his pupils, expressing 
the hope that his death would 
not be in vain. 

Letters of condolence from 
the children showed under- 
standing of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and a 
belief that love should always 
overcome hatred. “Your head 
teacher's — my husband’s — 
death will not be in vain if 
you grow up with these ideate 


rooted firmly in your hearts." 
she said in a letter read out 
over the school tannoy. 

“Violence grows, like a poi- 
son tree, inside people who 
have not learned to value 
other human beings. Now, I 
trust you to work as hard as 
you can, in school and at 
home, to create a world in 
which goodness is never 
again destroyed by evlL" 

As the police made a fur- 
ther appeal for evidence 
about file fetal stabbing of 
Philip Lawrence outside St 
George’s Roman Catholic 
School In Mai da Vale, west 
London, the Prime Minister 
told the Commons that he 
hoped soon to announce the 
result of consultations with 


the Association of Chief 
Police Officers “about 
whether harsher and further 
police powers are necessary 
to deal with knives”. 

Jack Straw, the shadow 
borne secretary, offered 
Labour's support to ensure 
swift passage of legislation to 
toughen controls. There 
should be longer jail sen- 
tences for the illegal carrying 
of knives as part of a “crusade 
against the culture of vio- 
lence”, he said. 

- The National Association of 
Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers said it sup- 
ported .a record number of 
members- refusing to teach 
seriously disruptive and vio- 
lent pupils this year. "It is 


only a matter of time before 
another teacher is killed," 
said Nigel de Gruchy, the gen- 
eral secretary. 

Detective Superintendent 
Brian Edwards, who is lead- 
ing the murder investigation, 
said speculation that an ar- 
rest was imminent could dis- 
suade important witnesses 
from coining forward, and 
urged anybody with informa- 
tion to ring 0171 321 8756. 

At St George’s school, chil- 
dren arrived for the - second 
day with flowers in memory 
of -Mr Lawrence. Ian Hamer- 
ton, the administration man- 
ager, said classes were run- 
ning as normal although, an 
atmosphere of grief contihu 
to bang over the school. 


med 


The letter 


ML S midnight tolled last 
#%Friday, your head teacher, 
and my husband, lost his fight 
for life. 

Your sweet letters tome 
recognise that, in that 
moment, the world was 
deprived of a man of great 
strength, tenderness and 
profound understanding. 


You tell me how he gave you 
pride in your school and. even 
more importantly, in 
yourselves. You speak of his 
friendliness and humour. 

At home, he would share 
with me and our children his 
delight in your daily progress 
and his conviction that each 
one of you is a fine human 
being who has the potential to 
achieve great things. 

I share that conviction. 

Through your loving 


letters, I can see how much ■ 
you care about other people. I 
can see that you understand 
the difference between right 
and wrong and your belief 
that love should always 
overcome hatred. 

Your bead teacher's —my 
husband's — death will not be 
in vain ifyou grow up with . 
these ideals rooted firmly in 
your hearts. 

I have heard so much about 
you all. I have found great 


comfort in your letters and 
comments. I should like to 
visit you in the new year. 

Violence is not a knife in the 
hand. It grows, like a poison 
tree, inside people who, 
unlike yourselves . have not 
learned to value other human 
beings. 

Now, I trust you to work as 
hard as you can; in school and 
at home, to create a world in 
which goodness is never again 
destroyed by evil . 
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Europhilestryto undermine Redwood on EMU cost 
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Tory battle to sway 
Major on currency 


Michael White in London 
f™* Stephen Oates 
m Brussels 


B OTH sides in the sim- 
mering Tory Euro- 
battle yesterday 
raised the stakes 
aneatl or this weekend’s Ma- 
arid summit by warning John 
Major that he faces a decisive 
choice over the single Euro- 
pean currency which Ger- 
rnany and France remain de- 
termined to create. 

At question time the Prime 
Minister was challenged by 
his defeated leadership oppo 
nent, John Redwood. to 
restate at the summit the 
fears winch the former Welsh 
Secretary voiced even more 
strongly in a campaign aimed 
yesterday at British 
businessmen. 

At thr same time alarmed 
Tori' Eiu'(j|i]iiics such as Lord 
Howe and Sir Leon Brittan 
countered with a statement 
warning ihnt "the political 
and economic cost of match- 
ing the EMU suites will be 
much higher than being one 
of them . . . measured in 
higher interest rates and un- 
certain market confluence". 

Mr Major promised in the 
Cnnunoiis yesterday to raise 
in Madrid “a whole range of 
issues that have not properly 
been considered" — not least 
the difficulties that could 


occur if a single currency has 
“a small number of countries | 
m it and a large majority of 
countries outside it'* But he 
remains reluctant to rule out 
British membership in the 
next parliament, 1997-2002, as 
Tory Euro-sceptics want 

With France In the grip of 
strikes which are widely 
bl atned on the franc fin* policy 
which is meant to lead to a cur- 
rency uni chi with Germany, 
Mr Major managed to snatch a 
domestic political bonus yes- 
terday. He quoted from state- 
ments of support sent to the 
French trade unions by left- 
wing Labour MPs and MEPs. 
saying their struggle was "of 
critical importance to working 
people throughout Europe." 

The claim that the single 
currency will cause higher un- 
employment and deflation in 
the ElTs peripheral regions 
unites sceptics of left and right 
Mr Redwood plans a winter 
campaign designed to focus on 
the problems for business he 
says it will create. 

He claimed yesterday it was 
likely that banks would have 
to spend more than £1 billion 
in changing their systems, and 
retailers would have to modify 
cash machines, when 80 per 
cent of British business serves 
a purely UK market with no 

foreign exchange dealing c 

He is asking firms to con- 
sider such questions as paying 
higher taxes to cros&suhsidise 


Councils fear 
benefit curb bill 


Alan Travis 
Heme Affairs Editor 


C ONSERVATIVE-con- 
trolled local authori- 
ties. including the Tory 
flagship Westminster city 
council, have appealed to the 
Government to postpone 
plans tn withdraw welfare 
benefits from 13.000 asylum 
seekers lrom January: 8. 

Westminster, backed by for- 
mer cabinet minister Peter 
Brooke, lure voiced concerns , 
shared by other local 'authori- 
ties. including Kensington 
and Chelsea. Hammersmith 
and Fulham. Camden, Harin- 
gey and Hillingdon that the 
claimed £200 million a year 
savings from the move will 
result only in higher costs for 


council taxpayers. 

Mr Brooke has told minis- 


ters that Westminster’s extra 
costs alone could amount to 
more than £3 million a year. 

Local housing departments 
and social sendees may prove 
unable to cope. Mr Brooke 
has warned 

Other Conservative MPs 
haw also voiced fears that 
the decision to withdraw 
benefits will leave thousands 
destitute and homeless, and 
will just shift the cost from 
the Department of Social Se- 
curity to local housing and 
social services budgets. 

The Health Minister. John 
Bowls, has written to local au- 
thorities telling them that de- 
spite the benefit changes they 
will still haw a statutory 
duty r under the Children Act 


to feed. clothe and provide 
shelter for. the children of 
asylum seekers if they are de- 
fined as ’'children in need”. 
The local authorities also be- 
lieve they will face costs of 
housing elderly asylum seek- 
ers under the Government’s 
community care policy. 

Westminster bad to provide 
temporary housing for -432 
families seeking asylum in 
the first half of this year, and 
their numbers are increasing 
at25.aweek- 

The- benefit changes . will 
mean these families will lose 
eligibility for housing benefit 
but the council will still have 
a statutory duty to provide 
accommodation until the 
Asylum and Immigration Bill 
becomes law later next year. 
Kensington and Chelsea have 
estimated they will lose 
£675,000 in housing benefit in- 
come as a result . of this 
change. 

. Mr Brooke said there had 
been evidence of inadequate 
consultation between differ- 
ent government departments 
before the decisions had been 
taken and some of the local 
authorities have appealed to 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Michael Heseltlne, to sort out 
the situation. 

Mr Brooke said local au- 
thorities were heading for “a 
Lewis Carroll position where 
under other legislation they 
will have to provide at a 
heavy and sometimes interim 
cost, the services the social 
security regulations threaten 
to deny to the majority of 
asylum seekers." 


Chaos reigns in Walsall as 
Labour expels 15 rebels 


Owen Boweott 


FIFTEEN Labour council- 
f"lors who defied the party’s 
National Executive Commit- 
tee over claims that they op- 
erated a ■‘party within a 
party’’ were yesterday told 
they had expelled themselves 
from membership- 

The revolt of the breakaway 
faction, led by former coimeil 
leader David c J urcl J’ J'tl 
robbed Labour of control <a 
the 60-seat Walsall council 
which covers some of the 
most deprived areas of the 

W ^J^^discipliftary action 
out bv Labour head- 
quarters follows a deadlocked 
Sfog of the fall council on 

chaotic. Mr Chitrch -- tobbed 

^teroundateater’^Stee 


other 19 Labour members to 
reinstate 30 sacked commu- 
nity workers, the breakaway 

faction sealed Its fete. 

“It’s a black and white 
Issue if you set up an alterna- 
tive. They have effectively 
tom up their party member- 
ship cards by setting up this 
group," said a Walworth Road 
spokesman yesterday. 

The row,, caused by. the 
group's proposals to decentral- 
ise the borough’s administra- 
tion and transfer the jobs of 30 
workers to local community 
groups, has spiralled out of 
control. since May. Late-last 
month five party members, 
three of them councillors, were 
suspended for allegedly operat 
jhg a ^party within a party”. 

The splinter faction was 
yesterday in d e fia n t mood. 

“All the allegations they 
raised against us before — of 
threats and in timidat io n , of 
moving without consent in 
our decentralisation plans — 

■ . TTllO Will 


have been dropped. Tins will 

be as well," said Mr Rofhety. 


Mr Church said: Tin not 
going to go away from Walt 
salL When the NEC got them- 
selves into a hole, they should 

have stopped diggi ng- Ba t it 
looks like, they are -trying- to 
bury-xne in that bole.” 


-bepatrtlsB(GeotfleMuaj^ , g .Education and - T ,. 

l^yUnrt in second reading. ■ 

(Jamies and Learmont review of , 
Tim. Bill, 
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weaker parts of the currency 
union, and the Inability of Br it- 
ain to remain economically 
competitive by devaluing in- 
side a Eurocurrency. Mr Red- 
wood brushed aside sugges- 
tions that he was reopening 
party wounds, and praised Mr 
Major’s increasingly sceptical 
stance. But the shadow foreign 
secretary, Robin Cook, claimed 
that the "Tory truce" which 
followed Mr Major's lender- 
ship in July was over. 

Mr Redwood's call for the 
Government unequivocally to 
oppose a single currency 
received a magisterial rebuke 
from Brussels where the 
European international trade 
commissioner and former 
cabinet minister. Sir Leon 
Brittan, derided his remarks 
as an error of judgment. 

A joint statement issued 
with the ex-chancellor. Lord 
Howe, and Lord Kingsdown, 
former governor of the Bank 
of England, said Mr Major 
"should never and indeed can 
never, ’say never’ to EMU." 



Waste not . . . Ministers say more than 75 per cent of household rubbish could be composted or recycled 


PHOTOGRAPH- GRAHAM TURNER 


Ministers urge garden owners to heap up more compost in plan to cut size of waste tips 


H ouseholders were 

yesterday exhorted to 


In aide Europe, page 6; 
Euro-bonea shun Major, 
page-12 


ll yesterday exhorted to 
build more compost heaps 
and step up recycling of 
bottles, paper and clothes, 
turtles Janu-s Mctklc. 

Ministers suggested 40 
per cent of homeowners 
with a garden should be 
carrying out home com- 


posting within five years, 
while the percentage of! 
household, commercial and j 
industrial waste dumped in 1 
landfill sites should be cut . 
from 70 to 60 per cent. 

At present only 0.5 per i 
cent of household waste Is i 
turned into compost but the 
Government says nearly a I 


quarter of ft could be dis- 
posed of in this way. and 
more than half could be 
recycled in other ways. 

The combined composting 
and recycling target will be 
25 per cent by 2000, accord- 
ing to a white papa* pub- 
lished by John Glimmer, En- 
vironment Secretary, and 


William Hague. Welsh Sec- 
retary. It offers tips on 
waste such as tea leaves, egg 
shells and coffee grounds, 
weeds and lawn mowings. 

• Mr Gammer also an- 
nounced £1 billion in grants 
to 172 regeneration projects, 
which are estimated to have 
attracted another £2.5 


billion in private funds. Big 
winners include Birming- 
ham. which will get £51.6 
million towards a £141 mil- 
lion scheme designed to 
boost education and skills. 
A £250 million revamp for 
King’s Cross in London will 
include £37.5 million ftom 
the Government. 
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Pico 38-60mm Zoom 

Fully automatic. High quality asphcrical 
Zoom lens. Self rimer. Versatile auto Hash 
with red-eve reduction. £129.99 


BUY THEM 
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A MINOLTA 





70W 28-70nun Zoom 

Ultra wide-angle 28 mm to 70mm telephoto 
Zoom lens, Stylish ‘pebble- shaped’ design. 
Soft flash for natural looking portraits. 
Also available in Hack. £199.99 
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COMPACT. 




THEY’LL BE 


115EX 38-U5mm Zoom 

Soft flash for natural portraits and close-ups. 
Striking ‘capsule’ design. Fully retractable 
Zoom lens and flash. Aluminium easing. 
Also available in black. £269.99 


135mm 


140mm 



SNAPPING 


AT EACH 
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OTHER ALL 


135EX 38-135mm Zoom 

Five shooting modes to match vour 
subject; Macro, Portrait, Night Portrait, 
Take Me, and Spor Metering. Infra-Red 
remote control. £339.99 







140EX 38-140mm Zoom 

TTie Warid’s smallest Zoom compact in its 
dass. Five shooting modes to match your 
subject. Stylish aluminium casing. Infra-Red 
remote control. £359.99 
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Minolta Compact Zoom kits 

All Minolta Zoom compacts shown above 
come boxed in kies, with soft case, 3 rolls 
M5nota (UK) Lid, Rookriey Park, Precodcnr Drbe, Buoitaky, M2hoo Keynes, MJ03 SHF. of Fuji 400 Super G film and battery. 




Do Europeans want a single 
currency? And what would they 
call it? On the eve of an EU, 
summit to settle a start date for 
such a currency the issue of 
monetary union has never 
appeared more critical to 
fulfilling the European ideal. 
Martin Linton reports on the 
outcome of a survey by the 
Guardian and its exclusive 
network of partner newspapers 
across the continent, while 
Edward Pilkington, below 
right, examines some unusual 
suggestions for its name 


The verdict 


Are you personally in favour of or against 
your country joining the single European 
currency to replace national currencies? 
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readers (Italy) I. ^ , : ■ ,,, ... 

Buanllan readers 82% 

Irfsto Thues readers 81% 

B Maude (Spain) 79% . j j||f 

Etoftfceroiypfe (Greece) 70% 
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(Germany) 1 

Pi b lira readers (Portugal) 61% 

Der Standard (Austria) 33% 
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The ecu 
tops 
money 
poll 






Which la the best 
name fore 
Euro- cu r rency? 

1 Ecu 36.1% 

2 Earo-mark, 

Eara-ponnd etc 21.8% 


3 Earo 

4 Dacat 

5 Haifa 

6 Fraakee 

7 ShilRag 

8 Krona ■ 

9 Oilier 


18.9% • \ 2 , 
C.9%^03fc« 
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comime della sema 


dir Standard 


T HE ECU is the run- 
away favourite for 
the name of the new 
single European 
currency, according 
to surveys by the Guardian 
and seven of its sister papers 
across Europe- The results 
are published today as Euro- 
pean Union leaders prepare to 1 
take the final decision on a 
name at the European sum - 1 
mit on Thursday and Friday. > 
The ecu scores 36 per cent 1 
against only 18 per cent for 
the current favourite, the 
Euro, which is tipped to 
emerge as the only acceptable 
compromise in the two days 
of haggling in Madrid. 

The ecu scores highest not 
only in Europe as a whole, 
but in each of the eight 
countries where newspapers 
have polled their readers or 
polled the public during 
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recent weeks. The survey 
does not claim to measure 
public opinion in all of the 
EU. bnt is an aggregation of 
surveys by the Guardian anH 
seven of its European partner 
papers published simulta- 
neously today. 

Three have commissioned 
public opinion polls — El 
Mundo in Spain. Eleftheroty- 
pia in Greece and Der Stan- 
dard in Austria — and their 
results reflect the views erf the 
whole population of those 
countries. 

But there has been a good 
response from Guardian read- 
ers and there is no reason to 
believe that the findings are 
untypical of the Guardian 
readership as a whole. 

Four of the newspapers 
have, like the Guardian, 
relied on their readers to 
return questionnaires — die 


tageszeitung in Berlin, Pu- 
blico in Lisbon, Coni ere della 
Sera in Milan and the Irish 
Times. These Guardian res- 
pondents are much more 
strongly in favour of a single 
European currency than Brit- 
ish voters in general who 
have been consistently 
against by a majority of about 
two-topne in all the polls held 
this year. 

SINGLE CURRENCY 

Voters In Britain 
Excluding don't knows 

1994- 1995- 1995-1 995" 

Dec Feb Apr Jun 
Yes 28 34 35 34..- 

No 72 68 65 06 
■ ICM-How would you vote in a 
referendum on the single 
currency? 

** Europinion barometer 

Calculating the figures to 
exclude those who answered 
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“don't know”, Corriere read- 
ers are the most in favour by 
96 per cent to A per cent, but 
then Italians are keenest of all 
European nationals on a 
single European currency. 
Guardian readers are next 
with 82 per cent and Irish 
Times readers follow on with 
81 per cent El Mundo finds 
79 per cent in favour in Spain, 
which appears to show a 
strengthening of support. 

Eleftherotypla finds a simi- 
lar strengthening in support 
in Greece, where there were 
only 55 per cent in favour in 
June. There are 70 per cent 
now. In Austria, however. 
Der Standard’s poll has found 
a two-to-one majority against, 
unchanged since June. 

Corriere readers are the 
most impatient to see die 
European currency in circu- 
lation with 58 per cent want- 
ing to see it introduced “as 
soon as possible" and another 
24 per cent “by 1999". 

Readers of die tageszeitung 
were in much less of a hurry 
with 37 per cent wanting it in- 
troduced in the year 2000 or 
later and 21 per cent “never”. 

On the name question, the 
ecu scores 31 per cent among 
Guardian readers compared 
with 19 per cent for the Euro- 
pound and 15 per cent for the 
plain Euro. The runners-up 
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are the florin on 10 per cent 
and a surprise contender, the 
ducat, on 4.2 per cent. 

Readers of die tageszeitung 
also put the ecu first with 
25 per cent even though the 
Germans are expected to op- 
pose the name on tire grounds 
that it sounds too French. 

The name emerged In the 
early days of European mone- 
tary cooperation thanks to 
the happy coincidence that it 
was the English acronym for 
European Currency Unit and 
an old French coin from the 
days of Louis XIV, the ecu. 

But it is now so established 
as the name of the European 
Currency Unit that ft is the 
favourite in Greece, Portugal. 
Austria, Spain. Ireland and 
Italy and in Germany and 
Britain. 

The second most popular 
name with 22 per cent support 
is the compromise proposal 
under which the Euro-cur- 
rency takes a different name 
in every country, the Euro- 
pound in Britain, the Euro- 
mark in Germany, and so on. 

That is particularly popular 
in the smaller countries such 
as Austria, Greece and Portu- 
gal who will then see their 
own currencies preserved as 
the Euro-schilling, the Euro- 
drachma and the Euro- 
escudo. 

But the name tipped as the 
likely winner at Madrid, the 
Euro, comes a poor third in 
most countries and takes 
second place only among 
readers of Corriere della Sera 
{32 per cent), die tageszeitung 
(22) and the Irish Times (20): 

Dozens of other names have 
been suggested and numisma- 
tists have come up with many 
ancient and half-forgotten 
currencies, but only three 
have won any significant sup- 
port the ducat the florin and 
thefranken. 


I t is January. 1, 2000 and 
you stumble oat of the 
house, head throbbing 
from a hangover worthy of 
the millennium, and into 
tbe nearest pub for an 
emergency hair of the dog. 

You request your usual 
litre of lager and a cento- 
grammer burger (made of 
certified BSE-free beef). 
“Coming right up.” the bar- 
man says, rather too 
loudly. “That’ll be two 
Euro-spondoolics and 30 
Bonks.” | 

Can’t quite see it, can 
you? But if you think those i 
nominations for the name 
of a single European cur- 
rency are fanciful, what 
would you put in their 
place? 

The survey asked just 
that, and threw up some in- 
triguing. imaginative and 
down-right outrageous pos- 
sibilities. We will pass 
swiftly over the Turd as 
wholly unsuitable, and dis- 
miss with equal vigour the 
Con. the Daft and the Ho-Ho 
— whoever proposed those 
names have clearly failed 
to enter into the spirit of 
Euro-friendliness. 

The Europa was popular 
across several countries, as 
was the Euro-dollar. The 
latter might arouse suspi- 
cions of yet more Ameri- 
canisation of European cul- 
ture, but it should be 
remembered that “dollar” 
originated from tbe old 
German coin, the Joa- 
chimsthaler or Taler — 
names which were both 
proposed as alternative 
titles. 

It is perhaps a sign of how 


far Europeans will have to 
change their outlooks be- 
fore they can think as one 
that Individual countries 
could not resist nominating 
their own national favour- 
ites. In Britain. Shilling 
was by far the most popular 
proposal. In Germany the 
Euro-Mark, in Greece the 
Macedonia and in Italy tbe 
Caesar all did weD. 

Similarly. Che French 
liked the Euro-Franc, but 
may like to consider in- 
stead a suggestion from 


We will pass 
swiftly over the 
Turd and dismiss 
with equal vigour 
the Con, the Daft 
and the Ho-Ho 


this country — the Monet. 
That has the double attrac- 
tion of iconising a leading 
Impressionist and also cap- 
turing Inspector Clouseau's 
accent as he talks about the 
new currency. 

An ancient Roman theme 
was pursued by several res- 
pondents. In Britain, 
people liked the Denarius, 
tbe coin which lent the d. to 
the old pre-decimalised 
penny, as in SLs.d. In Italy, 
they preferred the Sester- 1 
zras, a Homan coin equiva- j 
lent to a quarter Denarius 
— throwing up the possibil- 
ity of that lager costing a 
denarius and 40 sester- 


zi vises — or should that be 
sestertii? 

Political references were 
amply represented in the 
British list of nominations 
— the Thatcher and the 
Major both making appear- 
ances. Though the Secre- 
tary of Defence is unlikely 
to appreciate the thought, 
the Portillo (pronounced 
Port-ijo) has a certain Euro 
ring to lt_ 

The Gilt was another 
front-runner in Britain, 
though those who have the 
task of makin g the final de- 
cision on the currency’s 
title should bear in mind 
the. word’s other meanings: 
female pig and burglar. 
Several readers liked the 
sound of Groat, an English 
silver coin minted between 
1351 and 1662, though this 
also has the problem of 
having a colloquial conno- 
tation — worthless. 

In fact, slang featured 
largely in the British offer- 
ings. In addition to Euro- 
spondoolics (named, appro- 
priately. after the 
spondulikos, a sea-shell 
used as currency in early 
historic commerce) Guard- 
ian readers proposed Bob 
as well as Shekel — the Is- 
raeli currency that can be 
used in the sense of “rake 
in the shekel”, meaning to 
make a lot of money. 

Most of the entries were 
allowed to speak for them- 
selves. But the Guardian 
reader who proposed the 
Bonk added a note of cau- 
tion — if we adopted that as 
the title of our new single 
currency it would be sure 
to encourage inflation. 


Britons back easier mode of 
cross continental travel 


Martin Linton 

G uardian readers 
emerge as enthusiastic 
supporters of a single 
European currency but are 
uncertain about the effect 
that monetary union might 
have on the British eco- 
nomy. 

Tbe main advantages that 
they see in the currency are 
the practical ones, with most 
supporting the view that it 
would help travellers and 
tourists (82 per cent) by elimi- 
nating the losses made when 
money is changed at each bor- 
der crossing within Europe. 

Guardian readers also be- 
lieve the single currency 
would end speculation be- 
tween European currencies 
(77 per cent), showing support 
for businesses whose costs 
are incurred in Sterling but 
whose revenues are at the 
mercy of foreign currency 
markets. 

They are less interested in 
tbe potential economic advan- 
tages that it would co-ordi- 
nate economic policies 
throughout Europe (66 per 
cent) and compete with the 
d ollar as an international cur- 
rency (59 per cent). 

Even fewer are interested 
in the potential economic dis- 
advantages that could lead to 
some countries dominating 


the European economy 
(42 per cent) or to higher un- 
employment in some 
countries (32 per cent). The 
latter contrasts with the 
views of some governments, 
particularly the Swedish, 
whicb has suggested that an 
employment criterion be 
added to those laid down in 
the Maastricht Treaty for 
monetary union. 

The loss of sovereignty over 
economic policy — the touch- 
stone of the rightwing Euro- 
sceptic opposition to mone- 
tary union — is identified as a 
disadvantage by only 26 per 
cent of respondents. 

Likewise the Euro-sceptic 
notion that Germany will 
gain from a common cur- 
rency and that Britain will 
lose does not seem to have 
taken root among Guardian 
readers, at least among those 
who replied to the 
questionnaire. 

They are more likely to be- 
lieve that Germany will gain 
the most (29 per cent) than 
that Britain will (17 per cent); 
but they are also more likely 
to believe that Germany will 
lose the most (24 per cent) 
than that Britain will (10 per 
cent). 

Nor is there much support 
for the typically Euro-enthu- 
siast view that all countries 
will benefit equally from a 
common currency (9 per cent) 


[ and that none will lose from it 
(10 per cent). 

: The question of what bank 
notes should be used leaves 
Guardian readers divided. 
Fifty per cent believe that all 
countries should use the same 
notes, while 38 per cent be- 
lieve each country, should 
have its own notes which 
would be worth the same. 

The European Monetary In- 
stitute estimates that 
12 billion banknotes and 
70 billion coins would be 
needed to replace the existing 
currencies in ciirculstion pprf 
that six months would be 
needed for the changeover. 
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Defiant Sarajevan Serbs vow to block US patrols 

Paris denies deal 
on released pilots 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Julian Borger in Zagreb 


P resident Jacques 

Chirac hailed yester- 
day's release of the 
v al(l . «"? French pilots 
held by Bosnian Serbs as 
clearing the way Tor the resto- 
ration of good Franco- Yugo- 
■Sl relations. However, 
mnch officials denied mak- 
“8 concessions to win their 
release. 

Meanwhile, the Serb rebels 
maintained their defiance of 
the Dayton peace accord by 
holding a referendum in their 
areas of Sarajevo and vowing 
to block US reconnaissance 
patrols preparing for the 
arrival of the Nato-led ixnple- ' 
mentation force (I-FORj 
Captain Frederic Chiffot , 
and Lieutenant Jose Souvig- ! 
net w ere handed over to the 
French chief of staff. General 
Jean Philippe Drouin. at a 
motel In Zvornik on the Bos- 
nian Serb border with 
Yugoslavia, ending months of 
uncertainty about their fate. 

They were flown to an air- 
field west of Paris where they 
were greeted by President 
Chirac and the defence minis- 
ter, Charles Millon. 

The pilots talked animat- 
edly to the president as they 
walked slowly to the VIP 
lounge to be reunited with 
their families before being 
taken to a military hospital 
for checks. 

Their detention, and persis- 
tent rumours that they had 
been murdered, had threat- 
ened to overshadow tomor- 
row's scheduled signing of the 
American-brokered Dayton 
peace agreement in Paris. 

The French government 
said President Chirac ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the 
efforts of the Serbian leader, 
Slobodan Milosevic, which 
“open the way to the restora- 
tion of good relations between 


British force 
‘formidable’ 

T HE British contribution 
to the Nato peace Imple- 
mentation force. I-FOH, 
will be spearheaded by 24 
Challenger tanks, three 
batteries of AS-90 self- 
propelled howitzers and 
eight Lynx attack helicop- 
ters. the Ministry of De- 
fence announced yeste rday . 
writes David Fatrhall. 

The Defence Secretary, 
Michael Portillo, told the 
Commons that the “formi- 
dable” 13,000-strong force 
was a measure of Britain's 
commitment to Nato. to an 
International role as a per- 
manent member of the 
United Nations Security 
Council, and to the security 
of Europe. 

Mr Portillo reiterated 
that the British govern- 
ment. like that of the United 
States, Intends to withdraw 
its troops after 12 months. 


the Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia and France'’. 

Asked if the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment or the Bosnian Serbs 
had been offered incentives to 
release the pilots, a French 
diplomat said: “That is not 
the way we do business.” 
French officials have also 
denied any link between the 
push to free the airmen and 
efforts by Paris to obtain 
guarantees for Serb neigh- 
bourhoods in Sarajevo that 
fear reprisals when they are 
disarmed under the accord. 

“No deal at all,” said 
Jerome Peyrat. a spokesman 
for Mr Chirac. “No exchange, 
no negotiation in the sense 
where we would have secured 
their release for something.” 
Speaking of the pilots' 
weeks in captivity. Lt Souvig- 


net told French television: 
"Overall, we were well- 
treated. We ate well and we 

were well cared for.” 

He said he and Capt Chiffot 
were kept In two adjacent 
rooms. “Wc could speak 
sometimes,” he said. 

A presidential spokes- 
woman. Catherine Colonna, 
said Lator the two airmen 
were "in good health”. 

The Bosnian Serb leader. 
Radovan Karadzic, claimed in 
October that the airmen had 
been kidnapped from their 
hospital beds by rogue ele- 
ments or “Islamic extrem- 
ists”. prompting speculation 
that they had either been 
killed or become a bargaining 
chip in an internal conflict 
between Serb factions. 

Yesterday's Sarajevan Serb 
referendum was almost cer- 
tain to reject the Dayton 
agreement, which places 
their areas of the capital 
under Bosnian government 
control. But Western diplo- 
mats said the outcome would 
not affect the Paris signing or 
the implementation of the 
treaty, which President 
Milosevic initialled on the 
Bosnian Serbs' behalf. 

US soldiers bad their first 
taste of Serb intransigence 
yesterday when a commander 
in Bosanski Samac stopped 
them carrying out a recon- 
naissance patrol for I-FOR. 
He threatened to block future 
patrols also. 

A Nato spokesman in Sara- 
jevo. Major Simon Haselock, 
said the Serb was “an officer 
who has been left out of [the] 
chain of command and [was] 
making his feeling felt not 
only to us but also to his own 
people". 

Maj Haselock said he did 
not expect a repetition of the 
problem once foe peace agree- 
ment had been signed and the 
opposing armies were told of 
I-FOR’s considerable powers. 


Thoughts in the hothouse 
of private enterprise 


David Hearst meets a rich man whose 
political agenda finds rio mirror in the 
parties fighting Sunday’s Russian elections 


V IKTOR SEMYONOV 
smiled. “You would 
hardly know you were in 
Russia." Mr Semyonov is a 
pragmatist. Fast talking, con- 
fident, hair brushed back and 
only 37, he is everyone's 
image of the new Russian. 

He is president and manag- 
ing director of Belaya Dacha, 
one of Russia’s few success 
stories. For a start, it pro- 
duces rather than trades, its 
150 acres of greenhouses pro- 
viding 15 per cent of all the 
greenhouse vegetables in the 
Moscow region, an area foe 
size of the Netherlands. 

In the months when it 
cannot compete, it joins foe 
opposition, storing and dis- 
tributing foreign fruit and 
vegetables in a air-condi- 
tioned warehouse imported 
from the Netherlands 
It supplies the five McDon- 
ald’s restaurants in Russia. 
“Four days a week we work 
for McDonald's. The other 
two days we work for Rus- 
sia,” said one of the. women 
sitting around a pile of vege- 
tables and surrounded by 
sparkling Dutch equipment 
pouring machine-sliced, vac- 
uum-packed, ready-labelled 

salads into plastic bins. 

But the McDonald’s con- 
tract is small beer to Mr Se- 
monyov. The farm co-owns 
the biggest second-hand car 
and lorry dealership in 
Moscow. 

And yet there was an un- 
usual about his office. It 
was not just the tropical fish 

tank. . ... , 

"You have noticed that we 
have been talking an hour 
and we have not been inter- 
rupted- It means the business 
van run without me. It means 
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dachas on foe hill opposite 
his gleaming greenhouses. 

“1 consider myself a man 
who thinks in a democratic 
way, but I too have claims 
against foe ‘civilised West',” 
he says. “Everybody in the 
West is saying that they don't 
want to see a hungry and an 
armed Russia, but look what 
is happening. You get our raw 
materials while we get your 
third rate sausage. 

“Without Western invest- 
ment we will not convert our 
military-industrial complex 
or improve our agriculture. 
We are in a stalemate. Russia 
will survive, but when it does 
pull through, it will cost the 
West.” 


This year they 
increased the price 
of gas three times, 
and penalties for 
late payment 15 
times, penalties 
which are 
automatically 
deducted from 
your business’s 
bank account 

Not, surprisingly, is Mr Se- 
myonov a lover of the govern- 
ment whose prime minister. 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, is sup- 
posed to represent conserva- 
tive stability — the interests 
of big business. Mr Semyonov 
is among the many who 
fHfrifca that the safe hand at 
the tiller represents no one 
buthimself „ , . . _ 

“1 am against all kinds Of 
monopoly, and foe monopoly 
of Chernomyrdin’s party on 
power — political or gas — is 
no different” The prime min- 
ister used - to run Gazprom, 
the state gas supplier.- 

The chimney of the farm s 
gas-fired boiler rises high 
above the -greenhouses. Gas 
accounts for 60 per cent of 


the cost of producing his 
vegetables. 

“This year they increased 
foe price oT gas foree times, 
and penalties for late pay- 
ment 15 times, penalties 
which are automatically de- 
ducted from your business's 
l bank account Where’s the 
logic in killing your own 
national producers?" 

Mr Semyonov is disdainful 
of crude lobby-based govern- 
ment, well aware of foe old 
Communist Party tricks 
needed to make it function. 
He worked in Belaya Dacha 
when it was still a state form. 

The party tried hard to 
prise him away from it, and 
for a time succeeded. 

The young agronomist rose 
quickly to deputy chief off 
the department of agriculture 
in the Lyubertsi party 
organisation. 

Everything was done to 
stop him running agains t an 
old Stalinist when foe time 
came for foe collective farm 
to vote in a new boss. 

*T was even sent to dig pota- 
toes in Tambov, 500 kilo- 
metres away from Moscow, 
but my friends warned me in 
time, and I appeared the da; 
of the elections.” 

When the country goes to 
foe polls on Sunday, Mr Se- 
myonov will be among foe 
large clan of the undecided. 

He wants the free market, 
but with a welfare state. He 
wants law and order, but 
hates extremists of both right 
and left He wants profession- 
als in control, centrists who 
understand that Russia has a 
strong egalitarian tradition. 

But no such party exists. Its 
opposite does: 

“We could easily have a 
very strong political wave 
here, capable of destroying 
everything, both good and 
bad." 

• The pro-Moscow parlia- 
ment in Chech enia has or- 
dered voting in the Russian 
parliamentary elections and 
Chechenia’s presidential elec- 
tion to start on Thursday, 
three days early, in foe face of 
separatists threats to disrupt 
polling. 

If is not clear whether the 
new rules set by the Chechen 
parliament, dissolved in 1991 
by the separatist leader 
Dzhokhar Dudayev and 
reconvened with Moscow’s 
approval earlier this year, 
were agreed with foe Central 
Electoral Commission In 
i Moscow; 



Homeward bound . . . Lieutenant Jose Sonvignet (left) and Captain Frederic Chiffot leave Zvornik yesterday 
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French unions stage biggest protest 


Paul Webster In Paris 


R ECORD numbers of 
demonstrators staged 
anti-government 
marches throughout France 
yesterday, ending hopes that 
three weeks of paralysing in- 
dustrial unrest were coming 
to an end. 

Unions claimed that be- 
tween 1.7 million and 2 mil- 
lion workers took to the 
streets. The prime minis ter, 
Alain Jupp£, who faces a con- 
tinuing revolt from his Gaull- , 
ist RPR party, has said he 
would resign if the 2 million 
mark were reached. 

Police estimated the crowds 
at 932,000 — 500,000 more than 
the official estimate for 
Thursday's protest demand- 
ing the scrapping of Mr 
JuppS’s planned welfare cuts. 


But while yesterday saw 
the biggest show of strength 
so far by the protesters, share 
values and the franc strength- 
ened. Investors believed that 
a settlement was in sight with 
unions opposed to the welfare 
cuts, and that support for the 
unions in yesterday's 
marches had fallen well short 
of their target 

The European affairs min- 
ister, Michel Baraier, urged 
French people to stop blaming 
the European Union for their 
country's problems: “It 
wasn’t foe Maastricht treaty 
that created the social secu- 
rity de fi cit and all France's 
other deficits; it’s too easy to 
blame others for our difficul- 
ties to hide our own 
weaknesses.” 

Workers’ leaders, however, 
said they were preparing 
more street protests and con- 


firmed that transport and 
other public sector disputes 
would continue for the rest of 
the week at least. Newspapers 
and state radio stations were 
also on strike yesterday. 

In Paris, a train driver cov- 
ered in anti-Juppe stickers 
and carrying balloons 
summed up the protesters' eu- 
phoric mood. “He’s groggy 
and on the ropes. Either foe 
plan has to go or Jupp& has to 
go. The next demonstration 
will be a victory march." 

Militant union leaders con- 
firmed their determination to 
force Mr Juppe to climb down 
on welfare cuts, after his deci- 
sion to freeze government 
plans for savings in rail subsi- 
dies. The secretary-general of 
the communist-led CGT 
union, Louis Viannet, said 
the only aim now was to make 
Mr Jupp& withdraw his social 


security proposals. “He is 
making a mistake if he thinks 
this march is our last desper- 
ate throw,” he added. 

The other most active 
strike leader. Marc Blondel of 
Force Ouvriere, said his 
organisation would continue 
to fight Mr Juppe's plans to - 
stop the drift to “an Anglo- 
Saxon society of ultra-liberal- 1 
ism. selfishness, inequality 
and social exclusion”. 

Mr Juppe's future as prime 
minister was again openly 
discussed by the RPR after he 
went to rally his party’s MPs 
before the second leftwing no- 
confidence debate in the 
national assembly in a week. 
A senior Gaullist MP, Phi- 
lippe Briard. said there was 
“a real Juppe problem" 
within the movement 
• Oskar Lafontaine, the new 
leader of Germany’s opposi- 


tion Social Democrats, said 
yesterday that foe European 
Union’s plans for a single cur- 
rency could lead to massive 
joblessness and even social 
instability. 

Mr Lafontaine, who de- 
feated Rudolf Sc harping for 
the party leadership three 
weeks ago. said his party fa- 
voured a single currency “for 
economic and political 
reasons”. 

However, he suggested high 
joblessness and instability 
could result from the EU 
countries' push to meet bud- 
getary conditions for joining 
the proposed monetary union: 

“A Europe of massive un- 
employment and social injus- 
tice would lose citizens' 
acceptance.’’ 

He suggested amending the 
January l 1999 deadline for 
currency merger. 


Britain urged 
to endorse 
EU accord 
on racism 

Stephen Bates in Brussels 

J OHN MAJOR came under 
intense diplomatic pres- 
sure last night to agree to sign 
a common European declara- 
tion against racism and xeno- 
phobia at this weekend's 
European Union s ummit in 
Madrid. 

The Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, has so far 
blocked the declaration, leav- 
ing Britain isolated among 
the 15 EU countries. The dec- 
laration would lead to the co- 
ordination of criminal penal- 
ties for spreading racist 
literature or denying that foe 
Holocaust happened. 

Meanwhile a new challenge 
to Government attitudes Is 
likely today, with foe Euro- 
pean Commission expected to 
adopt a resolution writing 
anti-racist statements into all 
EU areas of activity, includ- 
ing legislation. Several EU 
member states have queried 
whether the Commission has 
the power to intervene in do- 
mestic matters. 

Mr Howard exasperated 
European Interior and justice 
ministers in Brussels three 
weeks ago by opposing the 
declaration against racism on 
the grounds that it would in- 
terfere with Britain’s own 
race relations laws. Anti-rac- 
ist groups in Britain have at* 
tacked Mr Howard’s stance. 

Yesterday, with last-minute 
diplomatic negotiations still 
taking place in Brussels to 
avert a confrontation, British 
diplomatic sources claimed a 
compromise could be 
reached, suggesting that, as 
long as offenders' intentions 
could be taken into account as 
in Britain* the Government 
could sign up in Madrid. 
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People do tend to go wild at Christmas. Grandma 
wept in foe kitchen. Treasure wept up In her bedroom. 
The turkey cooked in the oven. It was Jesus'S 
birthday and our house was in uproar. And we are not 
even Christian. Would we make it as far as lunch? 
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It has come to our notice that some of the new style column type oil filled electric radiators, 
may hi certain situations represent a potential safety hazard. 

These heaters have only been on sale since October 1995. If you have purchased one, 
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O Do not use the heater. 

© Unplug K from the mains supply. 
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phone the Dfanplex customer service foie (0800 636434). There will be no charge for 
this cafl. Lines open from 8am to 8pm, dally (answerphone in use at aH other times). 

If you are unable to telephone, please write to: Dfanplex (UK) Unrfted, Customer Services ( Radiators), 
FREEPOST (no stamp needed), S01638 Mfilbrook, Southampton, S015 OUH. 
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A spin doctor’s pint 

Higher alcohol limits send the wrong signal 


IT IS a sad reflection of bow far the 
Government has lost the trust of the 
people that even when it puts out what 
ought to be good news, it is immedi- 
ately disbelieved. Yesterday’s state- 
ment raising the recommended limits 
for drinking alcohol was greeted almost 
as if it had been delivered by a spin 
doctor from Central Office even though 
it carries the approval of some real 
doctors. Immediately people started 
thinking the worst Was it a conspiracy 
to raise revenue in league with the 
drinks industry which contributes so 
much to Tory funds? Was it an attempt 
to boost the political feelgood factor 
before Christmas? Surely it contradicts 
governmental efforts to curb drinking 
and driving? 

The Government has only itself to 
blame. Tt has picked up something that 
everyone ought to know about — that 
most people could probably drink a 
little more each day without risking 
their health and that men over 40 and 
post-menopausal women might posi- 
tively gain. But this was announced in 
a flurry of publicity only a week after 
the same Government had come down 
hard on drinking and driving and only 
a couple of weeks before Christmas. 
Don’t they realise that alcohol, however 
good in moderation, is closely linked to 
all the things the Royal College of 
Psychiatrists drew attention to yester- 
day — reduced productivity at work, 
sickness, absence, unemployment, 
criminal activity, family disputes and, 
of course, road accidents? Just as well 
that Secretary for Health Stephen Dor- 
rell was reportedly dissuaded from an- 
nouncing the whole thing as he was 
pulling a pint in a local Whitehall pub. 
The picture would have returned to 
haunt him for years to come. 

What the Government decided was 
that in the light of its own interpreta- 
tion of medical evidence men are in 
future being advised to drink no more 



than 28 units of alcohol a week — 
instead of 21 units — while for women 
the maximum limit is raised to 21 units 
from 14. A unit is defined as a glass of 
wine or a half pint of beer. But there is 
no guidance on the size of the wine 
glass (many wine glasses bold almost a 
third of a pint) nor on the alcoholic 
content of the beer. Nor is there any 
concern about how this information 
might be interpreted by' vulnerable 
groups in society. It is true that the 
Government emphasised that its views 
on drinking and driving were still the 
same — don’t drink at all. But what 
effect win the higher limi ts have on 
people who do drink and drive? There 
may be an insidious temptation to 
t h i nk that if d rinking isn't so bad in 
general then it is also not quite so bad 
before driving. The British Medical 
Association would like the legal limit 
for alcohol in the blood to he reduced 
from 80mg to 50mg for which there is a 
strong case. If the Government had 
combined its more relaxed stance 
towards drinking in general with a 
stiffer approach to drinking and driv- 
ing the point would have been made 
(even though Christmas would not have 
been the best time). 

All this is doubly a shame because 
the Government’s clampdown on drink- 
ing and driving is one of the reasons 
why road accidents in Britain — dispro- 
portionately caused by drink — have 
fallen very significantly in recent 
years. And it is also important to ring 
fence social drinking from dr inking and 
driving. The fact that moderate chink- 
ing of up to two units a day actually 
gives a significant health benefit, espe- 
cially in reducing heart disease for 
older people, is good news and will 
subtly raise the quality of life. But why 
couldn’t it have been handled in a more 
deft way? The Government should have 
realised by now that it can’t have its 
units and drink them at the same time. 
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And let there be more light 

It’s com monsense: Scotland can make its own choice 


AT LAST the Government may help to 
bring more light into our lives, at least 
during the waking hours. The decision 
reported in today’s paper to allow a free 
vote on John ButterOll’s private mem- 
ber’s bill to bring in Central European 
Time almost guarantees that it will 
become law. The dreary ritual of put- 
ting the clocks back in winter thus 
adding a totally unnecessary hour of 
darkness in the evenings — just when 
the days are getting darker anyway — 
will be over. We will all surely feel a 
little happier for that even if it will take 
two or three years to implement The 
ludicrousness of the exercise has be- 
come more and more apparent. As dili- 
gent research by the Policy Studies 
Institute has shown, an extra hour of 
daylight in the evening would be an 
almost unalloyed benefit, the nearest 
thing to a free lunch since politics was 
invented. The PSI admits that there 
would be more accidents in the morn- 
ing as a result of an extra hour of 
darkness. It was knowledge of this that 
scuppered the last experiment in extra 
evening daylight between 1968 and 197L 
What was not known then but which 
subsequent research has proved is that 
the extra accidents in the morning are 
more than offset by the greater number 
of accidents that don’t happen during 
the extra hour of lightness in the eve- 
ning (when children do lots of other 
things besides coming home from 
school). It’s very difficult to count 
people who haven’t died or who haven’t 
had an accident. What is more, the 


PSTs Dr Meyer Hillman found that the 
further north you went the greater the 
net benefits from reduced accidents, 
increased tourism and leisure, less 
crime and greater energy savings. 

What undermined the last experi- 
ment was a furious backlash from Scot- 
land where people understandably 
didn’t like going to work or school in 
the dark. Fear of opposition from Scot- 
land, where Conservative support has 
been evaporating in recent years, has 
effectively stopped the Government 
from introducing the legislation itself 
Now it has been rescued by the luck of 
the draw. A Conservative MP has come 
top of the private members’ bill lottery 
and by making it a free vote the Gov- 
ernment hopes to distance itself from 
any adverse political consequences in 
Scotland. If Scotland still prefers to 
have its extra hour of daylight in the 
morning, despite the increased acci- 
dents this would imply, then it is the 
country's democratic right to do so. But 
it doesn’t mean that everyone else has 
to do the same. There are other ways by 
which Scotland could achieve its aim — 
like by adopting flexitime (starting 
schools an hour later) or having a 
different time zone. Every big town in 
England used to have its own local time 
until the needs of railway timetables 
triumphed. Meanwhile, the rest of the 
country can, for once, walk in time if 
not in step with Europe. Even the 
Eurosceptics will have trouble persuad- 
ing us not to share the time of day with 
our European neighbours. Or will they? 


H CJGO YOUNG'S windy 
rhetoric (Dirty tricks 
in the race card game, 
December 12} shows scant 
regard for the fects. The 
Asylum and Immigration Ap- 
peals Act (1993), far from 
restricting asylum appeals, 
extended appeals to all cate- 
gories of asylum-seeker in 
the United Kingdom. 

The new Bill does indeed 
widen the "without founda- 
tion" category. But it is 
plainly wrong, as the Home 
Secretary made clear in the 
House on Monday, to assert 
that “almost all categories of 
asylum" will be treated as 
without foundation. Most ap- 
plications will not fell within 
this category. 

What toe BUI does is to en- 
able accelerated procedures 
to be applied to claims which 
do not show a fear of persecu- 
tion, which are manifestly 
unfounded, which are mani- 
festly fraudulent, or which 
are made in order to stave off 
removal action. 

That Is entirely justified. 
Many other Western Euro- 
pean countries apply similar 
criteria. 

Again, it is simply not true 
that anyone coining from a 
designated country of origin 
will face "an insurmountable 
presumption that they do not 
qualify as persecuted". Such 
cases will be considered indi- 
vidually and substantively 
on their merits. In toe excep- 
tional cases where asylum or 
exceptional leave is justified, 
it will be granted. 


Hugo Young’s slur on the 
Immigration Appellate 
Authorities is unworthy. 
Special adjudicators are, and 
will remain, judicial post 
holders who are entirely in- 
dependent of the Home 
Office. 

Mr Young reserves his most 
extravagantly self-righteous 
language for Nigerian cases. 
But, once again, he does not 
address the facts. 

Nigerian asylum applica- 
tions have risen from 615 in 
1992 to 4,340 in 1994. Last 
year, 99 per cent were 
refused. 

It is not simply the Home 
Office’s opinion that toe great 
majority were unfounded. 
Only five appeals were 
allowed by toe Independent 
adjudicators. 

Of course toe Government 
deplores developments In 
Nigeria such as the execution 
of Hen Saro-Wiwa and his 
eight associates after a flawed 
trial. But toe vast majority of 
Nigerian asylum claims are 
from people who clearly have 
no well-founded fear of 
persecution. 

Like all asylum claims, 
Nigerian applications must 
be, and are, considered on toe 
basis of the most up-to-date 
individually relevant facts, 
and in the light of toe Conven- 
tion criteria, not in an atmo- 
sphere of moral hysteria. 

Ann Widdecombe MP. 
Minister of State. 

Home Office, 

Queen Anne’s Gate, 

London SW1H9AT. 


T HE legacy of Enoch Pow- 
ell is not dead and can be 
seen to be thriving in toe Con 
servative Party. The second 
reading of the Asylum and 
Immigration Bill (Howard 1 
asylum list draws fire, De- 
cember 12, 1995) shows how 
far toe Government is pre- 
pared to go in winning elec 
tonal success. We are told it is 
necessary for good race rela- 
tions, which seems to suggest 
that black people invite rac- 
ism on themselves just by 
their mere presence. 

The Asylum Aid report this 
year shows how there is a 
“culture of suspicion” at toe 
Home Office. It cites a case 
where Zairean soldiers came 
into an applicant's house and 
shot dead his brother and ar- 
rested his father. The Home 
Office decision was that the 
soldiers were "firing wildly* 
and had not intentionally 
killed his brother and that he 
should not fear for his life be- 
cause his father was arrested 
rather than murdered. With 
this in mind it is easy to see 
why 96 per cent of asylum ap- 
plications were rejected in 
1994. As The Economist states 
this week, "by promoting 
anti-immigration policies the 
Government risks encourag- 
ing racism and undermining 
liberty. It deserves contempt, 
not votes, for proposing this 
nasty little bilL" 

Vijay Singh Riyait. 

North East Coalition 
for Asylum Rights, 

Bigg Market. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A puzzling pot of punters* gold 

It Is now time to scratch beneath the lottery's surface 


THE EVENTS surrounding the estab- 
lishment of the Lottery get curiouser by 
the day. There are three Issues. First 
and easiest is whether Peter Davis, the 
Lottery’s regulator, should have taken 
five free trips across the United State 
In a plane owned by GTECH, the Ameri- 
can company with a 22 per cent stake in 
Camelot which runs Britain’s national 
lottery. Of course he shouldn’t have. At 
that time (1994) Mr Davis had approved 
Camelot to run the lottery but not the 
scratch cards. His explanation — that 
he saved the taxpayer lots of money — 
is naive. He is a public official dealing 
in a business turning over billions of 
pounds of cash. No one is suggesting 
that a free flight influenced his judg- 
ment, but other contenders might argue 
that he needs to be whiter than white. 

On the second' issue — the unexpect- 
edly high profits that Camelot is mak- 
ing — the problem is less dear. Mr 
Davis thought it would be four years 


before the consortium made a profit. In 
fact it made £50 million after tax in its 
first year repaying its initial invest- 
ment This is maybe mainly because 
Camelot has been spectacularly suc- 
cessful in setting up from scratch. But 
something devoted to promoting good 
causes was never intended to be a gold 
mine. Like other regulators, Mr Davis 
ought to look afresh at Camelot ’s remit 
The final issue is the accusation that 
GTECH attempted to bribe Richard 
Branson who then reported it to the 
regulator (who strongly denies it). Mr 
Branson is unlikely to have invented 
wbat he believed he heard, though it is 
surprising that he waited so long to go 
public. Guy Snowden, chairman of 
GTECH. strongly denies having made 
any suggestions, it is impossible at this 
distance to know what really went on 
except to say that a big question of 
public morality is at stake which needs 
to be resolved in the proper place. 
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Justice and a 
Big McTrial 

THE sharp rise in toe num- 
I ber of women In custody to 
which Beatrix Campbell tren- 
chantly draws attention (A 
woman's place is in prison, 
December 12) seems to be a 
reflection of tougher sentenc- 
ing for male offenders. In 
other words, women are pay- 
ing the price for male ex- 
cesses. The security crack- 
down which has followed the 
escapes from Whitemoor and 
Parkburst applies just as 
much to female prisoners as 
to males. And home leave and 
temporary release opportuni- 
ties have been decimated for 
women, although all the seri- 
ous home leave "fe ilures” in- 
volved male prisoners. Given 
the distinct needs of women 
prisoners, the women's 
prison system should be man- 
aged separately. 

Stephen Shaw. 

Prison Reform Trust 
15 North burgh Street 
London EClV OAK 

r 0U printed a fetter (De- 
cember 11) under my name 
and work address. I neither 
wrote nor sent you sruch a let- 
ter, and completely dissociate 
, myself from its contents. The 
views expressed are not mine. 
Eleanor Brazendale. 
Todmorden Road. 

Burnley. Lancs. 

I T IS an awful indictment of 
the civil-justice system that 
a new record has been set for 
the longest-running libel 
action (McDonald’s clash sets 
record. December 9). Some in- 
volved in the dispute may 
have spotted a similarity with 
toe case of Jamdyce v Jara- 
dyce (in Dickens’ Bleak 
House), a "scarecrow of a 
suit" which became so com- 
plicated that no one alive 
could give a good account of 
toe legal issues. Ironically. 
Lord Woolfs current plans to 
expedite the civil process 
have been widely castigated 
by legal critics as Introducing 
an unduly quick, cheap 
"McTrial" forum for poorer 
people. Lawyers should per- 
haps reconsider their view on 
toe virtues of long-winded 
scedures. 
r) Gary Slapper. 
Staffordshire University. 
Stoke-on-Trent ST4 2DF. 
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Carbuncle under deconstruction 


D EYAN SUDJIC’S decon- 
struction of the "houses of 
Windsor” (Review, December 
8) overlooks the very real con- 
tribution that toe Prince of 
Wales has made in raising 
awareness of the crisis facing 
our urban centres; it plays 
down his role in the develop- 
ment of sensitive design in 
historic centres. However, it 
does highlight the bold and 
controversial nature of the 
Prince's initiative. Pound- 
bury may not yet be a village, 
but it already illustrates more 
clearly than any graphic exer- 


cise toe importance of detail. 
The lessons drawn equally 
apply to both neo-modernist 
design and the crass period- 
style which is endemic to 
most modem bousing estates. 

The success of this project 
lies in its raising awareness 
of key issues which affect ail 
architecture today. Contro- 
versy is fundamental to then- 
success. 

Jonathan Taylor. 

Editor, The Building 
Conservation Directory. 

The Brewery. Church Street, 
Tisbury, Wiltshire SP3 6NH. 


Wave of relief at nuclear fizzle 


T HE nuclear trade unions' 
and the Labour Party’s 
response to British Energy’s 
decision to abandon the pro- 
posed Sizewell C and Hinkley 
C nuclear reactors (Nuclear 
expansion abandoned. De- 
cember 12) displayed a lack of 
vision regarding toe indus- 
try’s future. Pound for pound, 
investment in energy effi- 
ciency can lead to twice as 
many jobs as investment in 
nuclear power. 

Waste management, how- 
ever, represents a substantial 
national and international op- 
portunity for a UK nuclear 
waste management industry. 
This market is considerably 
more secure than the market 
for further nuclear power 
stations. All countries that 
have a nuclear industry will 
be fared with toe need to 
manage and store wastes and 
clean up contaminated sites. 
The UK, a world leader , in 
storage design, is well placed 
to engage in this market. 

(Dr) Patrick Green. 

Friends of toe Earth, 

26-28 Underwood Street, 
London Nl 7JQ. 
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A S your leader (December 
ll) points out, we shall in 
future depend on gas imports 
— and burning “clean” gas 
will result in millions of 
tonnes of carbon dioxide 
being deposited in toe atmo- 
sphere. The alternative 
source, which is available to 
the Government and could 
supply all the electricity 
which was once promised by 
nuclear energy, is wave 
power. On toe foreshore of 
the island of Islay in the Inner 
Hebrides is a wave- power 
station which has survived 
eight winters of Atlantic 
storms. Its inventor. Profes- 
sor Trevor Whittaker of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 
is now ready to baild a larger 
successor on a more exposed 
coastline. 

The Government, which 
has blundered so often and so 
appallingly in its approach to 
energy, could now rehabili- 
tate itself by investing as lit- 
tle as £500.000. 

David Ross. 

Author. Power from theWaves. 
55 Ruskin Paris House. 

London SE58TQ, 


Lessons to be learned from 
the streets of Maida Vale 


1 DOUBT that I am the only 
teacher who, on hearing of 
the horrifying murder of 
Philip Lawrence, began to 
wonder if it was all really 
worth it (School safety fears, 
December 11). I know from 
my own experience that the 
irate and occasionally 
drunken, parent threatening 
to knock someone’s head off, 
or the gang of disaffected lads 
looking to engage in some 
teacher-baiting, are fairly 
common occurrences. 

But the apparently increas- 
ing violence that surrounds 
our schools is the direct 
result of toe Government’s 
economic policy and its pub- 
lic utterances about teachers 
and schools. 

Mass youth unemployment 
and toe destruction of com- 
munities in former industrial 
or minin g areas have created 
a climate where schools have 
become islands of relative civ- 
ilisation and morality in a 
society that is breaking down. 

A significant proportion of 
young people, generally boys, 
seem unable to break away 
from school because there is 
nothing for them to move on 
to. So they hang round the 
grounds, forming groups of 
younger acolytes, hurling 
threats and abuse at the staff. 

Successive generations of 
parents and children have 
been told by Shephard, Major. 
Woodhead. and now Blair and 
Blunkett that teachers are 
doing a poor job. 

The vast majority of 
parents are wonderfully sup- 
portive. but a significant 
minority have clearly regis- 
tered toe fact that politicians 
treat teachers with no 
respect I am not some tweed- 
jacketed Mr Chips harking 
back to a gentler, kinder 
world. But in my 12 years of 
teaching, three of them as a 
deputy head, I have seen the 


chang e in attitude feat this 
has brought about 
RJBarr. 

158 Bannerdale Road. 

Sheffield S72DR. 

W E are shocked that 
young people use drugs. 
But they live in a society 
which relies on revenues 
from legal drugs like tobacco 
and alcohol, which do far 
more harm than illegal drugs, ' 
and whose providers are hon- 
oured citizens. 

We are shocked that young 
people carry and use 
weapons. But they live in a 
country which makes and 
aalis arms to anyone, which 
goes to war for its own inter- 
ests, which joins other 
countries in military alli- 
ances. and where the media 
are dominated by images of 
violence. 

Nicolas Walter. 

88 Islington High Street 
London Nl SEW. 

A FTER the fetal stabbing of 
Ma headmaster, Michael 
Howard professes willingness 
to consider whether lessons 
may be learned. 

The most helpful approach 
is to support parents and 
teachers. This is infinitely 
more important than devising 
new punishments for young 
offenders. Secondly, smaller 
classes have fewer problems 
of bullying and truanting; and 
they enable teachers to give 
more attention to those chil- 
dren who receive insufficient 
at home. I know from work 
experience at a girls’ ap- 
proved school that, at times of 
mass unrest toe staff were 
tempted to ignore absconders 
and skivers — it cut down un- 
ruly numbers. 

Joliet Berry. 

Cobb Bam, 

StnaUdale, Bradwell, 

Derbyshire S30 2JQ. 


Planet Sallit down to earth 


I ’M afraid that the Sallit inci- 
dent is hardly newsworthy 
(Planet Sallit joins system. 
December U). We have had 
over 7,000 new minor planets 
discovered so far in 1995, in- 
cluding 22 by British amateur 
Stephen Laurie of Church' 
Stretton. Shropshire. All of 
these objects have been ob- 
served on two or more nights. 
In addition, we have had over 
21,000 reports of objects seen 
on one night only, like George 
Sallit’s object. 

We have been in e-mail con- 
tact with Mr Sallit and he is 
apologetic. It appears that his 
comments to the local news- 
paper were subsequently mis- 
quoted. He emphasised feat it 


A Country Diary 


was a “minor planet” and 
that everything was provi- 
sional. Somewhere along the 
line these qualifications were 
removed. One of the major 
news organisations picked up 
on the story and relayed it 
around the world. The rest is, 
as they say, history. 

Gareth Williams. 

Associate Director, 
International Astronomical 
Union Minor Planet Center. 
Cambridge. Massachusetts, US. 
gwiUiams<a<feJiarvanLedu 
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THE WREKIN: The first 
snowfall at Newdate in north 
Telford creates a romantic 
Christmas card scene- But toe 
snow conceals the true nature 
of the landscape, just as the 
green of toe grass does under- 
neath. Although this looks 
like pastoral countryside at 
the edge of town, it’s really a 
landscape that’s had its guts 
ripped out, its history obliter- 
ated and its ecology devas- 
tated. Two hundred feet or so 
beneath where I stand was a 
network of tunnels where 
miners slaved to hack coal 
and iron from the narrow 
scans, until the pit closed 50 
years ago..Despite toe drama 
in toe darkness below, toe 
farms on the surface wife 
their hedged fields, little 
copses and streams, contin- 
ued in more or 'less the same 
way as they bad for centuries. 
Digging and delving in the 
sustaining earth was not just 
the preserve of miners and 
farmers — worms turned the 
deep rich soil, old oaks an- 
chored toe landscape with 
great roots, there were rabbit 
warrens and badger setts. 


Then along came the greedy 
eighties and open-cast min- 
ing. To scrape out the last 
crumbs of coal, this place be- 
came a bloody-great hole — 
just one of many such craters 
that have been shifting 
locally for toe last 20 years. 
This particular bole was filled 
up. grass was sown and a few 
trees slanted round the edges. 
The green smear on fee sur- 
face masks a soil so com- 
pacted that a worm would 
need a jackhammer to burrow 
through It. The rock and days 
that gave this landscape its 
distinctive . character have 
been ripped out The mines 
beneath, secret marks of 
human struggle, have been 
swept away as if they were of 
no consequence. It will be 
ages before anything other 
than spray-on grass grows 
here. The badgers may never 
return. When the housing es- 
tate to be built here is com- 
plete, What will; the residents 
feel about the earth beneath 
their feet? What will “home” 
mean in a landscape that is a 
gutless feke? 

, PAUL EVANS . 
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Public interest is 
just a lottery 


[Comment^ 


Will 

Hutton 


Diary 


T HE world of litigation 
must prepare for an 

=^il°. ry , MPf0r 8atl e y 


*2“S herself for libeL In a 
recent letter toiler about 

funding, an un- 
named School govern 


her of “seiungher 

political favours like the 
proverbial tart on a street 
«"^-Ontn M jEr c 
Emissive to 

the local press, andan- 
nounced tijat she was think- 
of suing. Since the letter 
was meant to be private, 
however, and since its dis- 
was Mrs Pear 
“ck, MXearned Friends 
must concur that, prima 
feae. she has libelled her^ 
“Sh? « expected to 
retain George Carman QC 
for the plaintiff. Mean- 
whde. George Carman QC 
will probably act for the de- 
fence. Mrs Peacock may yet 
accept an apology from Mrs 
Peacock, of course, but it 
would be sad if so original 
an action never came to 
court. For not even Rupert 
AUason Mp — captain of the 
British squad to next year’s 
Defamation Olympics — 
has ever sued himself. 


A CRACK has appeared 
in the legendarlly 
close marriage of Mr 
and Mrs Blair. While Tony 

isahugefanoftheStm(lts regulator of the lottery. Mr rather than public regulation 
coverage ofLa hour affairs Davis, defending his decision to produce the public good: 
"hotter- he says, than the to take five private flights and that fn turn is In part be- 
Guardian’s), Cherie around the US paid for by cause Britain is not equipped 

tells colu mn ist Anne Robin- GTECH, one of the chief with the institutional struc- 
son that she not only doesn’t shareholders in Camelot and ture or culture to make regu- 


the company itself, and typi- 
cally such information falls 
into public hands only after a 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry inquiry following 


some malpractice. For it to be could the public interest be 
pari of the ongoing relation- secured. The story today is 


ship with an outsider is 
unthinkable. 


Moreover, once the infer- the regulators have not been 
matron is acquired, the regu- given the power to gain the 


COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


Lodgers in the 
bedand 
in the head 


ish company law no interfer- 
ence in that sovereignty of 
action is admitted. Public mo- 
nopolies had to be publicly 
owned, because only thus 


that regulation can act as a 
surrogate for ownership, but 


tence, you havo it; the stunt- reigned from the beginning, 
edness, the poverty of spirit of Regulation was never con- 
the Thatcher/Major years ceived to serve the citizen, its 


iator has to be in a position to 
insist upon compliance — bet- 
ter still, to be able to act be- 
fore any breach of the rules is 
made. Yet after a licence to 
operate has been given to a 
company — whether to run 


information they need, or au- 
thority to ensure compliance. 
Worse, the power they do 
hold is exercised in a discre- 
tionary fashion, with individ- 
ual regulators, once they have 
been appointed, almost im- 


object was to provide succes- 
sive Conservative govern- 


possible for it to be with- 


O NE OF the essential 
tenets of the new 
right revolution is 
that there is no such 
thing as a public interest 
which requires to be asserted 


and the culture they have object was to provide succes- company — it is almost im- 
gpnerated captured in lust a sive Conservative govern- possible for it to be with- 
few words. Mr Davis may be menls with some short-term drawn before it has reached 
no new right intellectual, but political cover as they sold the end of the contract period, 
he perfectly reflects their nationalised industries into The operator can simply say 
ideas; indeed, if he were to the private sector at knock- boo to the regulator, secure in 
read this column he would down prices. The public inter- the knowledge that he is not 
probably not linvo the faintest est would still be assured, at risk; the regulator is ulti- 
unders Landing of the cam- they could say, while looking mately a straw man. If the in- 
plaint that lies at the heart of forward to the day when the dustries concerned were 
It — or the sense of loss for need for regulation would remotely competitive, the 
the values that were once fade away as the public be- issue would be less impor- 
shared across the political came accustomed to the new 


the lottery Dr a regional water possible to dislodge however 
company — it is almost im- bizarre their conduct. More- 


menls with some short-term drawn before it has reached 
political cover as they sold the end of the contract period, 
nationalised industries into The operator can simply say 
the private sector at knock- boo to the regulator, secure in 
down prices. The public inter- the knowledge that he is not 
est would still be assured, at risk; the regulator is ulti- . 


the Crossmans’ top floor. Ac- 
% cording to Anthony Howard's 

life of Crossman. Hethering- 
ton when in residence used to 
cook Crossman's breakfast 
and summon him up to eat it 
SMkW This arrangement survived 

p BEy even when Crossraan's 

Guardian column (for which 
he was paid ten guineas a 

generous pricing rvaviri MrKiP pIus . ten gui ?2^ s 

offered the regional IVlCPJe penses) was terminated. 


over, the principles by which, 
they regulate vary from in- 
dustry to industry. 

The growing body of reguia- 
tory failures root back to this , 

inadequacy. The astonish- 

ingly generous pricing David MrKlP 
regime offered the regional LJ<dV,u IVlUIXie 


the values that were once 
shared across the political 


remotely competitive, the 
issue would be less impor- 


spectrum.- The benchmark of privatised reality — a vision 


the citizens' interest is much 
broader than the component 


• , . 7' v nws ■ uuiii UK. wiuimiiviii 

by public authority'. There represented hy the relation- 
may be "good" outcomes for ship with the Inland Revenue, 
economy and society; but The good regulator is protect- 


they can only be achieved by 
the exercise of individual 
choice in real or simulated 
markets. Any other instru- 
ment is necessarily Ineffi- 
cient, bureaucratic and col- 
lectivist — to be deployed 
sparingly and reluctantly if at 
all. 

If you think all that is over- 
lnteUecmal, reflect for a mo- 
ment on the recent admis- 
sions by Mr Peter Davis, the 
director-general of Oflot, the 
regulator of the lottery. Mr 
Davis, defending his decision 
to take five private flights 


openly canvassed yesterday 
by industry minister Tim Eg- 
gar. Oflot, and its hapless di- 
rector, arc the straight de- 
scendants of Ofcel, Ofgjs, 


ing the citizens' Interest in its Offer and Ofwat — bearing all 
widest sense — as consumer, their weaknesses, 
os taxpayer, as producer, ns For nt die heart of the regu- ; 
voter and as member of latory process is the issue of 


society. power and how it is distrib- * 

Mr Davis can bo partially uted. In order to make good 

excused for his feeble vision judgments, the regulator tant; consumers could buy 
— a condition he sliares with needs the highest-quality in- from competitors if any one 


if regulation fails, 
the citizen’s 
interest is 
damaged with 
no redress 


electricity companies; the 
failure to make the water 
companies borrow to finance 
their investment programme; 
British Gas being saddled 


URGINIA BOTTOMLEY, 
I see. is attacked on the 


This house, as it happens, 
was two doors away from the 
one where Somerset 


with absurdly expensive con- landlady to a new- fogey corn- 
tracts from North Sea gas pro- poser called Stocken, the sort 
ducers; and the mounting of person who goes to the 


sense of sleaze and compro- 
mise of its ambitions sur- 
rounding the National Lot- 
tery — all originate in the 
regulators' poverty of infor- 
mation and lack of power. 

One way forward is plain: if 
Britain is to be serious about 


grounds that while Maugham put up while a 
minister for the arts she is medical student, recording 
idy to a new-fogey com- the obiter dicta of his land- 
called Stocken, the sort lady. Mrs Foreman, in his 
rson who goes to the notebooks, and later includ- 
t Hall to boo works by ing a character based upon 
son Birtwistle. The im- her in Cakes and Ale. In this 
ion seems to be that by he followed Dickens, whose 
; house room to a person novels are full of eccentric 
Itocken she aligns her- lodgers and the no less eccen- 
ith the Philistines. trie people who take them in, 
i is profoundly illiberal. Mlcawber, perhaps the most 
■hat principle should famous, is based on his im- 


Albert Hail to boo works by 
Harrison Birtwistle. The im- 
plication seems to be that by 
giving house room to a person 
like Stocken she aligns her- 
self with the Philistines. 


— a condition he sliares with needs the highest-quality in- 
the rest of British regulators formation about the industry* 


company proved to be a 


One way forward is plain: if This is profoundly illiberal. Mlcawber, perhaps the most 
Britain is to be serious about On what principle should ftmous, is based on his un- 
regulation, it needs properly landlords and ladies be provident tether, but other 
to empower its regulators and required to think as one with real-life proprietors are lev- 
in ake them more accountable those they accommodate? ingly reproduced in novels 


with one or two honourable under his or her competence, rogue. But no such recourse to their stakeholders. The Some people found it bizarre 


exceptions. Little more can be and then the capacity to make 
expected in a country which any sanctions stick alter a 
habitually has looked to self- judgment is made. Strip away 


and then the capacity to make is available with a monopoly, 
any sanctions stick after a especially one delivering an 
judgment is made. Strip away essential service like gas. 


ingly reproduced in novels 
like Dombey and Son and the 
Old Curiosity Shop. 

In a book called The Autobi- 


regulation by industry' itself the technocratic language; electricity or water. If regula- 


first wife. Hilary, and her sub- ography of Mark Rutherford, 
sequent husband, the cross- the Victorian novelist Wil- 


around the US paid for by cause Britain is not equipped 
GTECH, one of the chief with the institutional struc- 


this is about power. 

To get information about 
real costs and market trends 
requires an ability to collect 


tion fails, the citizen's inter- 
est is damaged with no 
redress. 

This is wby the industries 


read the Son. but “wouldn’t 
have It in the house”. Her 
candour is magnificent, al- 
though whether Tony — let 
alone Tony’s new friend Mr 
Murdoch — would agree 
must be doubtful. 


data from the living heart of a fell into public ownership in 
company. Management ac- the first place. Ownership is 


a veteran of a number of con- la tion work. But while that counts are different from pub- power, and the issue is if it is 


tested court cases with vari- may be true, absolutely no at- lished accounts, giving de- in private or public hands, 
ous American authorities, tempt was ever made to tails of the internal The owner has absolute con- 
thought it was amply justi- address the shortcomings by distribution of costs that are trol of information and com- 
fred. It was convenient and he the Conservative authors of considered to be private. To plete discretion over the stra- 
had saved the taxpayers a lot the new regulatory system, have these is to know as tegie direction of the 
of money'. There, in a sen- Ambiguity over its role has much about the company as company — and under Brit- 


may be true, absolutely no at- 
tempt was ever made to 


lished accounts, giving de- 
tails of the internal 


thought it was amply justi- address the shortcomings by distribution of costs that are 


had saved the taxpayers a lot the new regulatory system, have these is to know as 
of money'. There, in a sen- Ambiguity over its role has much about the company as 


other option dare not speak that Kingsley Amis lodged at Old Curiosity Shop, 
its name, but is no less valid: the end of his life with his In a book called The Autobi- 
public ownership. The great first wife, Hilary, and her sub- ography' of Mark Rutherford, 
electricty, gas and water dis- sequent husband, the cross- the Victorian novelist Wil- 
tribution networks are public bench peer (formerly SDP) liam Hale White describes 
goods — and so is the Lord Kilmarnock, who be- how his hero (closely based 
National Lottery. IT they can’t tween them looked after the on himself), after a fearful 
be regulated in the public in- famous author's needs and crisis caused by the loss of his 
terest, future generations will even made his bed for him. faith, is bought back to life by 
one day act as past genera- Yet the Kilmarnock house- a publisher called Wollaston, 
dons did — and own them hold can hardly compare with who gives him a job and 
publicly to ensure that hap- the great mismatches which offers a share in a house with 
pens. Mr Davis and his ilk are litter lodging-house history. him and his niece, Theresa, 
playing for vety high stakes; That established, for who proves to be the main 
the pity is they seem so un- instance, by Dr Johnson, agent of “Rutherford's" cure. 


liam Hale White describes 
how his hero (closely based 


even made his bed for him. faith, is bought back to life by 
Yet the Kilmarnock house- a publisher called Wollaston, 
hold can hardly compare with who gives him a job and 


playing for very high stakes; 
the pity is they seem so un- 


aware of the rules — or the which shackled together a 


him and his niece, Theresa, 
who proves to be the main 
agent of "Rutherford's" cure. 


result if they fail. 


A lthough the exo- 
dus of key staff has 
distressed the man- 
nerly Daily Mail editor Paul 
Dacre, X gather thing s were 
very nearly worse. Veron- 
ica Wadley, lately of the 
Telegraph, recently Joined 
him as a senior features ex- 
ecutive— and would you be- 
lieve it, immediately 
resigned to become deputy 
editor of the Sunday Times. 
Having prised his hands 
from the back-scratching 
position, Mr Dacre moved 
them swiftly to the cheque- 
book, and a massive salary 
hike persuaded Miss Wad- 
ley to stay. So eager is Mr 
Dacre to stem the tide of de- 
partures, it is suspected 
that an office cleaner, who 
hinted at taking his mop to . 
the Express, now arrives 
for work in a chauffeur- 
driven Daimler. 


Melvyn Bragg argues that ITV companies must keep the Channel 4 levy. Below, 
Michael Grade retorts that they are fat cats high on merger-mania and profits 

Pennies from Brookside 


blind Welsh widow called Mrs 
Williams, a second widow 
called Mrs Desmoulins, a for- 
mer waiter turned quack doc- 
tor, Robert Levett (who wait- 
ed on Johnson at breakfast!, 
and a woman called Poll Car- 
michael. about whom not 
much is known. Williams. 


I N REAL life, this Wollas- 
ton was John Chapman, 
editor of the Westminster 
Review; and Theresa was 
Mary Ann Evans — George 
Eliot The lodging house was 
142, Strand, run by Chap- 
man's long-suffering wife, 
where Eliot/Evans, like most 


Johnson recorded, “hates of the female clients, was se- 


everybody; Levett hates Des- 
moulins and does not love 
W illiams ; Desmoulins ha tes 


duced by. and hopelessly 
loved, the philandering man 
of letters. Among short-stay 


I TV has at last decided to 
fight back against Chan- 
nel 4; In my view it has 
taken too long to do so. 
Over the past couple of 
years Michael Grade and his 
henchmen have waged a 
bizarre war against the chan- 
nel which for so many years 
supported Channel 4 and still 
in many ways upholds it 
Channel 4 sponges (the obvi- 
ous irony not acknowledged) \ 

M YSTERY shrouds have appeared in delegates’ 

the world’s leading rooms at party conferences, 1 
humanitarian. On and rabid claims appear to be 
revealing Diana’s night- made almost weekly about 

time hospital visits, the fet-cat ITV about to gobble up 
News of the World set up a the lean little vole of Channel 

Caring Angel hotline for 4. Michael Grade is obviously 

readers with tales of her up to what he likes most 

sweet ministrations— and causing mischief. But for a 

a day later this paper did the long time many oT us haw 
S.StrangelyVnSther thought that _ the laddie doth 


to friends, Johnson hardly 
dared go home because of all 
that Channel 4’s commitment the bad blood there. 


them both; Poll loves none of guests in this curious institu- 
them.” Sometimes, according tion was the Italian re volu- 


te arts over the last few years 
has gone from 4 per cent to 2 
per cent of the channel; in 


Along with students, politi 


tionary leader, MazzinL 
Some sources, incidentally, 
make Eliot/Evans not a 
lodger, but a "paying guest”. 


cians and writers seem espe- a somewhat elusive dtsttac- 

r _. — — _ daily drawn to the lodging tion today, though it mattered 

documentaries from 19 per experience. MPs from far- a lot at the time. There are 
cent to 9 per cent and that it flung constituencies need other writers, like Coleridge 
does less news, less religion either a base in London or a after the opium, who ended 
and less British drama than place to lay their, heads for their lives as the non -paying 
ITV. Jeremy Isaacs threat- constituency weekends. Rich-, lodger-guests of compassion- 
ened to strangle Michael ard Crossman characteristi-' ate friends. Some* must have 
Grade if the extraordinarily cally figured both as lodger been a bit of.a nuisance. The 
— j « ix_*/ m. * - and landlord. In his back- 17th-century antiquary Au- 


productive remit of Channel 4 and landlord. In his back- 
was infringed. A lot of people bench youth he and one of his 
have been wondering why he wives lodged for a time with 
has been sitting on his hands the New Statesman editor 
at the Opera House. For what Kingsley Martin, but later 


and landlord. In his back- 17th-century antiquary Au- 
bench youth he and one of his brey. who had to sell his es- 
wives lodged for a time with tates to pay his debts, records 
the New Statesman editor that from 1670 on he enjoyed 


has gained force and space is 
American products and enter- 


Kingsley Martin, but later “a happy delitescency”; in 
they acquired an imposing other words, he was living off 


house In Vincent Square, 


tainment at the expense of all Westminster, which they 


else. Grade has become 
Michael in Plunderland. 

This causes great problems. 


rented from the Church Com- 
missioners. One of their lodg- 
ers here was the Labour MP 


paper appears to have had a 
single genuine calL How 
can this be? Here are five 
theories; 1— Every patient 
she saw died at once of 
shock, without having time 
to relate the news. 2— So 
masterly is her disguise — 
quite possibly as Fidel Cas- 
tro — that no one has ever 
recognised her. 3 — None of 
her victims (or their friends 
and relatives) reads news- 
papers. 4 — All visitees were 
forced to sign the Official 
Secrets Act 5— The story 
was total fabrica . . . No, it is 
folly even to t hink it- Much 
better the uncertainty 
should survive, adding; 
richly to the House of Wind- 
sor’s fabled mystique. 


A S acting editor of “In- 
dependent”, the fey 

Glaswegian Charlie 
Wilson continnesto endear 
himself to his staff, who 
have quickly grown to 
adore his winsome ways. 
And so to today’s instal- 
ment of The Wit And Wis- 
dom Of Gentleman 1 Charlie. 
TO a news editor with 
ultra-short haircnfclfthis 

doesn’t happen, hea^wflj 

roll . - - and your head will 
roll f urther than most. 

A RGUABLY, my friend 
Brian Mawhfnney is 

an even greater Joy to 

ssassSS 


thought that the laddie doth W ja 

protest too much. Yf , 

Yet it is difficult to bring a 

sense of moral righteousness 7a. 

to ITV’s case, which always AgB 

gives public fibre to a public 
argument. _ At yesterday’s 

press conference, when the V 

ITV chiefs explained pa- w 

tiently that they had a clear 
case to make against Channel 
4's wild war cries, there was 
irritation from some repor- 
ters who seemed to think that 
because ITV made profits 
(which Channel 4 does not 
have to do) then ITV should 
shut up and put up. Yet many 
of these reporters work for 
Murdoch, Black and others 
— none of whom would 
dream of running a non-profit 
communication business. 

I suspect that the argument _,*<■ 

between Channel 4 and ITV 

wDl seem a trivial domestic dtnKStt&s 

tiff to most readers. But the 

blunt fact is that at the begin- ^ 

wing of the 1990s Channel 4 would benefit from the ex- 

was allowed to go for Its own cess. That was the deal. 

advertising instead of taking Channel 4's advertising has 

it from ITV. Channel 4 agreed done better than 14 per cent, 

a dp** 1 that gave it a break and lo and behold Channel 4 

noint of 14 per cent of now wants to break the deal 

national commercial advertis- and take all the money. HVs 


If Channel 4 continues to go Tam Dalyell, who in govern- 
for ITV. then it ought to come ment served as PPS to his 


others. 

The Christmas bookshops 
are full of anthologies: books 
of historic speeches and 
books of lies, books of feuds 
and of abuse. But no one's yet 
done a book of lodgers, draw- 
ing equally on literature and 


clean. Does it want to be sup- landlord. Another was Alas- ing equally on literature and 
ported and sustained o r to tair Hetherington. editor of on life, pulled together by a 
play with the big boys? ITV the Guardian, then running best-selling writer who's also 
has to pay £373m a year just the paper from Manchester critically praised and aca- 
for its franchises. On that but spending a couple of days demically respectable. I sug- 
basis an adult Channel 4 in London each week. He had gest David Lodge. 




this deal and if Channel 4’s mirer of Michael Grade, and 
sudden access of greed sue- indeed when he got the job as 
ceeds then the vulnerable controller I wrote an article in 
parts of ITV — regional and defence and in praise of him. 
off-peak programmes — will We have much in common, 
be at great risk. including being paired as ene- 

ITVs way of expressing this mies of Paul Johnson in the 


for its franchises. On that 
basis an adult Channel 4 
ought to pay £100m a year. 
ITV pays £150m a year for 
regional programmes. Chan- 
nel 4 ought to pay about £40m. 
Channel 4 benefits massively 
from cross advertising from 
ITV. As a fUll competitor it 
would lose all that 

ITV is under siege. It is 
milked by the Government, 
lashed down like Gulliver by 
regulations which do not af- 
fect Channel 4. and open to 
attacks from Channel 4 and 
the oncoming Channel 5 as 
well as more commercial BBC 
and satellite channels. ITV 
may have to protect its core 
— the big audience pro- 
grammes mwi its anri fj- 
□ancial responsibilities. 
Regional and off-peak pro- 
grammes will be threatened. 

Years ago Channel 4 was set 
up as a quite magnificent pub- 
lic-service channel Through 
overenthusiasm it has decided 
to throw away its past In 


Should advertising fell basic case is that its calcula- is partly to attack Channel 4. Mail Yet Channel 4 has begun doing that it has lost the plot 
below that then ITV would tions, especially for the which has changed its remit to lose its way. I am genuinely There is still time to regain its 


below that then rrv wornu 
make It up. Should advertis- 
ing go above that then ITV 


smaller, vulnerable regional 
companies, were linked to 


considerably over the last few distressed to learn from the 
years. I am a friend and ad- independent Spectrum report 


Give us DacK our money 


. 1 . Mem). 


tnrally chose a 


1 iiiir 1 


in which 


i tfCWH THSIfj- 


mt l£SWK 


W HEN Parliament 
passed the Broad- 
casting Act (1990), it 
included a well-meaning 
provision to underpin the 
future of Channel 4 as a 
public-service broadcaster 

after 1993, when it was 
required to compete tor its 
own revenue. The ITV com- 
panies would receive 50 per 
cent of all Channel 4’s tor 
come over a basic threshold 
(14 per cent of terrestrial 

net advertising revenue 

TNAR); 25 per. cart would 
go into reserve; and just 26 
per cent, would be left to 
spend on programmes. In 
return, should Channel 4’s 
income fall below the 
threshold, then — after ex- 
hanstmg the reserve — it 
would receive frorn TTV a 
reciprocal subsidy. Imtited 
to a mere 2 per cent of 
TNAR. The arrangement 
has proved unnecessary. 
Channel 4 has been a great 
success commercially ana. 


in p rogramme terms. Even 
with increased competition, 
not one analyst believes 
Channel 4 will need a sub- 
sidy from ITV. Indeed, If 
ITV really thought It had a 
future liability, it should 
join us in the campaign to 
abolish the formula! 

Reciprocal payments are 
a fantasy; nevertheless, in 
the five years up to the end 
of 1997, when the Act allows 
a review of the formula, 
Channel 4 will have paid 
over £300 million to its 
dominant' commercial com- 
petitor. It also totals more 
than t hree times the 
amount ITV ever expected 
to receive from Channel 4. 
.and it has simply added to 
profits already swollen by 
toe fruits of the mergers 
allowed In 1993. 

ITV. has had a good run 

with its unexpected wind- 
fall, but there is no public 
interest in continuing it be- 
yond 1997. As an act of pat- 


ent self-interest, ITV is try- 
ing to complicate the argu- 
ment fay suggesting that the 
funding formula was part of 
a ’'complex web” of legisla- 
tive arrangements, whose 
amendment must include 
the revision of its 1991 bids. 
ITV strains credulity yet 
farther by trying to alarm 
MPs with the fanciful idea 
that the formula was con- 
ceived not just to support 
Channel 4, but. also to 
underpin their regional ob- 
ligations. Not so: the minis- 
ters who took the 1990 Act 
through Parliament have 
c onfi rmed that the sole pur- 
pose of the formula was to 
support Channel 4. Without 
that need, It becomes 
1 redundant 

Another red herring is 
the that some ITV li- 
censees would be in finan- 
cial difficulty withont their 
“income” (Try’s word) from 
Channel 4. 1 wonder if their 
shareholders have been 


warned that the business 
bangs by a thread on pay- 
ments from ns? Once again 
the argument is both imma- 
terial to the intention of the 
legislation, and factually 
totally false. Every ITV 
company is showing profits 
substantially in excess of 
their subsidy. Tiny Border 
has profits of over £1 mil- 
lion a yean its Channel 4 
subsidy amounts to £34,000. 
Granada has posted profits 
of £140 million from its TV 
licences; why do they need 
the £15 million we are 
forced to give them for 1995 
— to co n trib u t e to the costs 
of their Forte takeover hid? 

Last, in apparent despera- 
tion, ITV alleges that Chan- 
nel 4 is too successful, that 
it has achieved its healthy 
income by sharing ratings 
and by filling the schedules 
with cheap imports. Their 
cure — wait tor the altru- 
ism! — is that only by con- 
tinuing the funding formula 
cap Channel 4 be kept to the 
straight and narrow. Never 
did a monopolist shout so 
loud against the evils of 
competition. The truth is 


true remit. Come back, 
I Michael, all will be forgiven. 


that Channel 4 has no 
shareholders to satisfy, and 
is determined to spend more 
of its own income commis- 
sioning British pro- 
grammes, which are signifi- 
cantly more expensive th«m 
the Imports we want to 
replace. The XTC, from its 
rather more objective posi- 
tion as the regulator of the 
licences of both Channel 4 
and ITV, has given a whole- 
hearted endorsement of the 
channel’s delivery of its 
programme remit And it 
also apparently agrees that 
payments to ITV should 
cease at the end of 1997. 

The Channel 4 Board has 
made a formal commitment 
that when the ftmdhag for- 
mula is abolished it will 
direct the millions saved 
each year to British pro- 
gramme budgets. That, not 
a ludicrous subsidy to ITV. 
shareholders. Is the best 
way of serving the public 
interest There is strong all- 
party support in both 
! Houses of Parliament to 
revoke the rogue clauses of 
the 1990 Act I am confident 
this will soon be achieved. 
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1 0 OBITUARIES 

Keith Runcorn 


The Guardian Wednesday December 13 1995 


Arthur Mullard 


Magnetic man of science 



P HYSICIST Keith 
Runcorn, who has 
been found mur- 
dered in California 
at the age of 73, was 
driven by enormous enthusi- 
asm for his science and was 
always willing to expound 
and criticise the latest hy- 
potheses. He was Professor of 
Physics Emeritus at the Uni- 
versity of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. a senior research fellow 
at Imperial College — in- 
volved with planetary 
sciences and the European 
Space Programme — and 
Sydney Chapman Professor of 
Physics at the University of 
Alaska. There, since 1988. he 
had given a course on plane- 
tary physics. 

It was his routine, at the 
end of this course, to go to the 
winter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Geophysical Union. This 
brought him to San Diego, 
where he was found battered 
to death in his ransacked 
hotel room. 

Runcorn, renowned for the 
ease and willingness with 
which he would explain the 
details of his complex science 
to non-scientists, was a 
pioneer in the Investigation 


Robert Shelton 


of the history of the earth's 

magnetism, which is written 
as a “fossil” record in rocks, 
fa fiieeariy 1950s. before this 
field of science wan accep- 
tance under the grand 
of palaeomagnetism, and 
working almost as a one-man 
ex pediti on, he collected and 
integrated magnetic informa- 
tion from rocka of the major 
continents, particularly 
Europe and North America. 

He showed that the large 
apparent shifts of the mag- 
netic poles over millions of 
years could be best «x pfc»T»»i 
as an artefact produced by 
major relative movements of 
the continental lawrt 
("continental drift”). This hy- 
pothesis was not new but it 
remained highly controver- 
sial until, two decades later, tt 
was confirmed by the discov- 
ery of sea floor spreading and 
evolved into tfcfi science of 
plate tectonics. 

Runcorn’s interest fa geo- 
magnetism was triggered 
when, after working on radar 
during the second world war. 
he joined Professor Patrick 
Blackett (later Lord Blackett) 
at Manchester University fa 
1948. Blackett had evolved his 


Writing rock 
history in the 
path of Dylan 


I T WAS Robert Shelton’s 
write-up of the 20-year-old 
Bob Dylan, then the sup- 
port-act to the Greenbriar 
Boys at Gerde’s Folk City in 
Greenwich Village, on 
September 29. 1961. which 
launched Dylan's career, and 
made both of them famous. 
For Shelton, who has died fa 
his adopted home town of 
Brighton aged 69, was one of 
the very few arts journalists 
whose work had a tangible in- 
fluence on the shape of the 
1960s. Above all. he would be 
celebrated for his critical bi- 
ography of Dylan. No Direc- 
tion Home, published in 1986 
after nearly 20 years in the 
writing. 

The son of a research chem- 
ist he was bom and raised fa 
Chicago, an exciting city for a 
boy whose discovery of jazz 
and blues came at 13. when 
teaching himself bass-runs on 
the family grand. Drafted fata 
the US Army in France fa 
1944, he became a Europhile 
with an abiding love of 
French culture. After the war 
he attended the renowned 
School of Journalism at 
North-Western University, 
moving in the early 1950s to 
New York City, where he 
soon joined the New York 
Times. His political alle- 
giance (which was to a pas- 
sionate. perhaps naive, liber- 
alism) was tested when the 
Eastland Committee (part of 
the McCarthyite machinery) 
subpoenaed him in a case of 
mistaken identity. He could 
have corrected their error 
and escaped their attentions, 
but he refused to dignify their 
questions by answering at alL 
He became the folk, pop and 
country music critic of the 
New York Times, a role he in- 
habited from 1958-68 with a 
rare commitment and gusto, 
rightly recognising that what 
was beginning to happen in 
and around Greenwich Vil- 
lage would catalyse a musical 
and cultural revolution 
around half the world. 

He entered into the milieu 
of coffee bars, folk festivals 
and bobemian basements, 
urging the creation of Gerde’s 
Folk City, co-editing the New- 
port Folk Festival pro- 


grammes and above all be- 
friending and encouraging 
new and young talent 
At the first Newport Folk 
Festival, in 1959, he ’'discov- 
ered” 16-year-old Joan Baez, 
and over the next decade 
aided the careers of many 
others including Phil Ochs, 
Janls Ian and Judy C ollins 
Catching the very different 
talent of Frank Zappa, Shel- 
ton's review an Christmas 
Day. 1966. recognised pre 
sciently “the first pop group to 
successfully amalgamate rock 
‘n’ roll with the serious music 
of Stravinsky and others”. 

Shelton’s prose could suffer 
from an old-fashioned “profes- 
sionalism" and glib metaphor, 
but more often and more Im- 
portantly it was acute, accu- 
rate and thoughtful. It says 
much for these qualities that 
the first write-up of Bob Dylan 
still captures the essence of 
that most chameleon-like star, 
not least fa its description of 
Dylan’s voice and its under- 
standing of how much this 
drew upon the pre-war 
country blues tradition. 

fa writing No Directum 
Home. Shelton was cruelly 
messed about by succeeding 
publishing editors, so that 
after years of writing and re- 
writing 300,000 words, he then 
had the dispiriting task of 
pruning 100.000- 
Shelton chose 1 to leave New 
York City to feet the book 
written and moved to a tiny 
cottage up an unmade road off 
Sydenham Hill fa South-east 
London, where he found him- 
self grappling with an isola- 
tion worse than the interfer- 
ence he had anticipated if he 
bad stayed in New York. 
There, he had been a medium- 
sized fish fa a big pond. Feted 
by the record industry and 
appreciated in the Village, he 
was, however, disdainful of 
the corruption fa the music 
business. And bitter, for ex- 
ample, that Dylan’s manager 
Albert Grossman could use 
his Janis Joplin review to 
land her a huge Columbia Re- 
cords contract (making Gross- 
man mega-backs overnight) 
precisely because Columbia 
knew Shelton's rave review 
could not have been bought. 



Runcorn . . . physics pioneer 

own theories of the earth's 
magnetism and hart devel- 
oped an extremely sensitive 
magnetometer. Runcorn built 
on this Initial work when he 
became assistant director of 
geophysics research at Cam- 
bridge in I960, setting up his 
own group and 10 years later 
producing the seminal paper 
Paleomagnetic Evidence for 
Continental Drift 
By this time he had become 
Professor of Physics at Dur- 
ham University, moving fa 
1963 to Newcastle, where he 


remained until his retire- 
ment. During this period he 
produced a flow of controver- 
sial theories relating to plane- 
tary crust formation and. for 
example, to molten core dy- 
namics fa the creation of 
planetary magnetic fields. 
The simple theory that the 
earth’s magnetic field was 
created through the dynamo 
effect of its rotating molten 
iron core had been shattered 
by the emergence of fossil evi- 
dence, largely systemised by 
Runcorn, that the earth’s 
magnetic field undergoes pe- 
riodic and rapid reversals. 

He argued that this could be 
explained by a molten, core 
that comprised two separate 
rotating components, or by a 
core in which there were con- 
vection currents large enough 
to have the same dynamic 
characteristics. The dynamo 
issue remains unresolved- 

However, his expertise fa 
magnetic phenomena led to 
his appointment as a North 
American Space Agency in- 
vestigative scientist for the 
Apollo moon landing pro- 
gramme and then for the in- 
terpretation of magnetic field 
information gathered during 


the fly-past or impact of plan- 
etary probes. 

He was among the senior 
European scientists putting 
forward interpretations of the 
history of the moon from 
returned rock fragments at 
the first Nasa Moon Rock con- 
ference at Houston fa 1972. 
His suggestion then, that over 
a long period the moon’s mag- 
netic field had grown very 
slowly and then faded away, 
re m ains unchallenged and 
unexplained. 

But Runcorn went on to ex- 
ploit residual ma gnptiqi r] as a 
mpgnc of suggesting plane- 
tary evolution, enthusiasti- 
cally investigating and ex- 
pounding theories on every 
new discovery, such as the 
unexpected absence of a mag- 
netic field on Venus, the un- 
explained magnetic fields of 
asteroids and minimal field of 
the planet Mercury. 

These formed part of the 
material of his last semester 
fa Alaska, and the amp ex- 
pertise fa planetary physics, 
recognised throughout the 
world for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. earlier led to his depart- 
ment at Newcastle attaining 
the status of a North Atlantic 


Treaty Organisation ad- 
vanced study Institute, airing 
mainly controversial issues. 

Runcorn was a vigorous 
speaker, a powerful supporter 
of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science 
and a man who exerted world 
wide Influence , through bis 
students. He was physically 
strong, bitilt like a stand-off 
half and. perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, a rugby enthusiast He 
played at good club level until 
his late forties. He was a great 
walker as well as a great 
talker, possessing an unex- 
pectedly deep and rewarding 
knowledge of architecture, ar- 
chaeology. ecclesiastical his- 
tory and of sculpture and 
painting. He simply could not 
walk past an art gallery, and 
few Newcastle visitors es- 
caped a tour of Durham Ca- 
thedral or a brisk Visit to Ha- 
drian’s Wall. But -though 
these were his enthusiasms, 
he was married only to his 
science. 



Anthony Tucker 



Sense of direction . . . Shelton with Bob Dylan at the 1964 Newport Folk Festival edghazda 


So Shelton escaped all that, 
and landed up fa a miserable, 
philistine part of London 
where there was no music fa 
the cafes at night (there were 
no cafes at night), it could 
take 90 minutes to get in or 
out of the West End. and there 
was certainly no equivalent 
to the camaraderie and street- 
life of Greenwich Village. 

In Sydenham he was just a 
middle-aged American, get- 
ting divorced from Carol, his 
third wife (there had been two 
short-lived marriages fa his 
youth), who had hoped in 
vain that Bob might turn her 
into a country-music star. 

Over and above that. Bob 
soon ran out of money and 
had to keep breaking off from 
the book to write bits of jour- 
nalism, not least to pay stor- 
age on 2,000 albums. There 
was no room for them all in 
the cottage, where the books 
alone took tip a room full of 
filing-cabinets. He generally 
wouldn’t let people even peep 
into this room, perhaps be- 


cause the paperwork was a lot 
less, or a lot less ordered, 
than he wanted, or perhaps 
because he himself came 
close to the extreme guarded- 
ness he derided in Bob Dylan. 
In the end. it was a triumph 
against many demons that he 
published the biography at 
all, and that despite its scars 
it remains important for its 
solidity, its wide range and 
the many gems that come 
from Bob Shelton having 
been an influential intimate 
of Dylan himself in the vital 
early years. 

Shelton's other books in- 
clude a soDgbook-cum-biogra- 
phy of Josh White; The Face 
Of Folk Music with photogra- 
pher David Gahr; The 
Country Music Story with il- 
lustrator Burt Goldhlatt (1966) 
— the first book to recount 
the history of country music, 
a genre Shelton championed 
far ahead of its revival — and, 
with Karl Dallas, Dave Laing 
and Robin Denselow. the fine 
Electric Muse; The Story Of 


Polk Into Rock. He also edited 
Bom To Win (1965), a collec- 
tion of Woody Guthrie's prose 
and poems. 

In 1982 Shelton moved to 
Brighton, working for the 
Evening Argus, reviewing 
everything from restaurants 
to plays, but specialising fa 
films — a specialism he main- 
tained as film critic for the 
Birmingham Post and 
reviewer for the European 
until his death. A founder- 
member of the Guild of 
Regional Film Writers, he dis- 
played in this final phase of 
his life the same rare quali- 
ties as fa his New York hey- 
day: he was gregarious, 
warm, a good listener, secre- 
tive to a fault about his own 
distinguished past, and 
wholeheartedly committed to 
the humane arts. 


Michael Gray 


Robert Shelton [Shapiro], Jour- 
nalist bom June 28, 1926; died 
December 17, 1995 


Stanley Keith Runcorn, physi- 
cist bom November 19, 1922; 
died December 6 1995 


David Ughtbown 

Heavy 
in the 
lobby 


W HEN Sir David Ligbt- 
bown. Tory MP for 
Staffordshire South 
East and former senior Whip, 
who has died suddenly aged 
63, became Vice Chamberlain, 
some of his victims conceived 
of a fanciful idea. As Vice 
Chamberlain, who reports to 
the Queen, he was incarcer- 
ated in a room in Bucking- 
ham Palace with a traditional 
bottle of champagne, as a hos- 
tage for the Queen addressing 
both Houses of Parliament 
Some of his victims joked 
about kidnapping the Queen 
so that Lightbown would 
never be released from 
incarceration. 

But they would not dare, be- 
cause Lightbown had not only 
the 18-stone build of a British 
sumo wrestler, but the wad- 
dling menace to go with it 
Soon after be became an As- 
sistant Whip fa 1986, he used 
his bulk to terrorise little Jer- 
emy Hayes, for opposing 
charging for eye tests and hav- 
ing the insolence to find an. old 
Thatcher letter to Justify It He 
worked his way up to terroris- 
ing half the Tory rebels on the 
Maastricht Bill. Only Tony 
Marlow had nearly the bulk to 
stand up to him. 

The joke was that he missed 
the crucial November 1992 
vote on Maastricht because 
he was hammering at the 
door of a Commons loo where 
skulking dissident Peter Fry 
was cowering from him. For 
too long Big David shouted: 
“Come on out Tell me which 
way you're voting." 

Born fa Derby to 1932. 
Lightbown had the tough, 
right-wing manner of a Mid- 
lands industrialist As manag- 
ing director of Jaybee Engi- 
neering he twice threatened 
to close the factory if the 
TGWU sought recognition. 

He started on Lichfield Dis- 
trict Council, then Stafford- 
shire County Council. His 
break came in the 1983 con- 
stituency boundary changes, 
when John Heddle opted for 
safer Mid-Staffordshire, leav- 
ing South East Staffordshire 
for Lightbown. 


RTHUR Milliard, who 
has died aged 82, was 
the last of the great 
_ actors able 

to get a living by portraying 
just one British type: the 
over-large, boxer-faced Cock- 
ney with unpredictable com- 
petence and honesty, but with 
a ceremoniously avuncular 
manner and a heart of gold. 

In well over 100 films, start- 
ing in 1945, and over 500 tele- 
vision appearances, be played 
this part to perfection. If he 
sometimes itched for a 
change of role that would 
stretch him farther, he was 
realistic in seeing that what 
producers wanted was Mul- 
lard playing himself. The 
world, he was apt to say with- 
out sounding too morose, was 
essentially snobbish and 
would never accept his step- 
ping out of his class frame, 
even though at 6ft 2to his 
presence was as imposing as 
any patrician. 

The thing his agent Nicho- 
las Young found unusual 
about hfm was that there was 
absolutely nothing about h im 
that was different from the 
character he portrayed: he 
was working class through 
and through with no secret 
passions for Shakespeare or 
Dresden china; and he con- 
verted what fa other people 
might have been a liability 
into the bedrock of his career. 

His filin’; included the cult 
comedies The Wrong Arm Of 
The Law, fa which incompe- 
tent crooks impersonate 
policemen, Sparrers Can't 
Sing. Casino Royale (the only 
send-up among the ‘James 
Bond movies), CM tty Chitty 
Bang Bang, the Great St Trfa- 
ian’s Train Robbery and a 
rather more demanding Mor- 
gan A Suitable Case For Treat- 
ment Though fa such films, 
as a virtual straightman, he 
gave actors like Peter Sellers 
and David Warner a gra 
chance to shine, Mullard was 
able to carry television pro- 
grammes as their star. He 
proved this in Yus My Dear, 
in which he starred in the 
1970s with Queenie Watts. 

Suddenly finding hrm«»lf a 
star and besieged by female 
admirers (his wife had died 
young) did not turn his head. 
He said dryly that overnight 
success bad come after more 
than 30 years fa the business, 
and at an age when most men 
were retiring. The success of 
Yus My Dear boosted his film 
and stage work. He appeared 
at the Royal Court in August 
For The People, at the Mer- 
maid in Dick Turpin and at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre 
fa Threepenny Opera. On 
television he was a regular 
panellist on Celebrity 
Squares. He reached the pop 
music charts with his zany re- 
cord of the song originally 
sung by John Travolta and 
Olivia Newton John, You’re 
The One I Want, with the co- 
medienne Hylda Baker. 

Milliard was bom fa Isling- 
ton, spent his childhood in a 
council flat there and contin- 
ued to live in council accom- 


Birthdays 


Andrew Roth 


David Lincoln Lightbown. politi- 
cian. bom November 30. 1932; 
died December 12, 1995 


Sir Terence Beckett former 
director-general. CBI, 72; 
Howard Brenton, play- 
wright. 53; Gen Arnold 
Brown, former leader, Salva- 
tion Army, 82; Lord Bullock, 
historian, 81; Anouska Hem- 
pet actress, hotelier and de- 
signer, 54; Prince Karim, foe 
Aga Khan. 59; Robert Lind- 
say, actor. 46; Prof Sir Wil- 
liam McCrea, astronomer, 
91; Archie Moore, former 
boxer. 82; Genevieve Page, 
actress, 68; Christopher 
Plummer, actor, 66: Prof 
Olive Stephenson, childcare 
expert. 65; Maj-Gen Sir 
David Thorne, director-gen- 
eral, Commonwealth Trust 
62; Sir Laurens van der 
Post writer and explorer, 89; 
Dick Van Dyke, actor, 70; 
Paula Wilcox; actress, 46; 
Brian Wilson, Labour MP, 
47. 


modation nearby ahnost tiU 

the end ofhis days. The sfaj <rf 

a cable maker, ha left school 
at 14 with a report that said 
he was a bora actor. His 
father derided any suchambi- 
tjan unfairly, as he hims elf 
used to sit down and listen. to- 
gramophone, records immedi- 
ately he arrived home from 
work. Mullard got a job as a 
butcher’s boy. He worked on 
a street-market stall. He was 
an artist’s model. He was a - 
club bouncer. Escaping Into 
the army during the war, he 
found he could box. For three 
years after leaving the army 
he was a professional boxer, 
acquiring a broken nose, at-' 
tracting a top purse of £2 5s, 
and asking himself the. per- 
ceptive question: ."Why am I 
doing this?" 

It seemed time to give acting . 
a serious toy. He was able to 
get jobs as a film erica at 
£1 2s 6d a day in a burgeoning 
British fiTfn industry.' It mean t 
getting up at 5^30 and touring ■ 
file film studios in the hope of 
work, riding a horse or doin g 
dangerous stunts . if re quire d. 
But soon directors, .wanting a 
large, dodgy know-it-all who 
trips over his own feet, saw his 
value; be was rarely out of 

work from then on. 



Mullard . . . bouncing back 

In his approach to his work 
he could be .combative. He 
claimed that the middle class 


who controlled entertainment - 
were always slamming doors 
in his face but when they did 
he always managed to "come 
round the back way and kick 
them up fiie Khyber.” Hie was 
doing voice-overs for beer ads 
and for a Disney promotion 
video just before -he died, 
though he hadrefired from 
stage work after- many years 
in pantomimes. 

His personal life was not so 
upbeat He married his wife 
Flo when they were both 
young and poor; they lived in 
one room in Canonbury at 10s 
week and had three chil- 
dren. She was happy when 
she was working in a laundry 
and he was a bouncer. Bat as 
he became better known and 
better off she fell into a de- 
pression and fa 1961 took a 
fetal overdose. 


Daimla Barker 


Arthur Mullard, comedian, bom 
November 10, 1913, died Decem- 
ber 11, 1995 


Death Notices 

CHWMM. Prafoaaar RA, suddenly u 
home In Bristol on the 10ft December 1995. 
Betovvd son, mattouid. tattler and (attwr-Jn- 
ta*. Fmnl privala. A dale lor a memorial 
sarvtas wBI b» announced 

MARSHALL DavW8euL Aral Cnhe Mima- 
ter of Singapore. Had at home In 8tnga- 
pora on Tuesday 18H December aged 87 
yearn. 

HOS6. Professor OJISan, at Warwick UN- 
verafty. passed away In hospital on Satur- 
day. December 9th 1995 Loved and mfeaed 
feiher lather, motoar and family. Funeral 
serrtce on Friday December letft. 1 30pm.. 
at the Cathedra) Clucti of EL WcMal. 
Cffanfry. Burial to rake piaca on Monday 
18rn December, 1130am at Hampstead 
Cemetery Chapel Fortune Green Road. 
Hampstead. London Flowers and enqUriaa 
to Grimmetl and Timms Funeral Directors, 
TTBAJtawgr Road. Coventry CVS MO. Tat 
0120-874748 

In Memoriam 

AUTERTOH Oeofea y. Ol Avondale. Ore* 
lord. DM December 1993. Itar strange 0 
ie to live no more on eatm* "Go garde Into 
aw good nfgfn. 

■To place ymr announcement telephone 
0171 811 9080 


Jackdaw 



ean living 

tng: I was talking to some 
ile the other day about 
no and how, at raves, 
ile dance and dance and 
re for, like, three months 
they're all tripped out, 
hey never touch each 
r. 

ssieHynde: Well, that's 

.use of the natureof the^ 
■Ecstasy, which you 
ably haven’t taken. ha^^-f 


)K, I know you’re more 
-Living than I am. but 
Ecstasy does is make 
rery synthetic music 
as if you actually want 
ten to it for like eight 


-hi 


hours, like you don’t want 
anything to interfere with it 
or change it It islikealove 
drag, but it stays at that level, 

it actually doesn't go any- 
where. It's like the buzz you 
get if you've had a couple of 
glasses of champagne, that 
feeling before it goes horribly 
wrong. . 

kdt It’s interesting that syn- 
thetic music seems to be the 
thing that perpetuates that 

filling , because if it was more 

organic it would be almost 
too emotionaL 
CR- Yes, it would be uncom- 
fortable. But if you want 
something organic you 
should stick tomescalfa and 
psilocybin, where you have 
to keep checking to see if you 
haven't wet yourselfbecause 
you feel that every pore of 

your body is excreting some- 
thing. But, I mean, Ecstasy is 
a fine drug; it’s avery ethe- 
rs mental thzrifg- 1 would 


OfCfl - - — , — 

7 1 take it any day over an alco- 
I ioh , Not that Fm ad vo- - 


j Not that rmadvo- r ; 

jgltatalL • l 

l. k® Yew amaae me. you 
i amdzeine. I fleeLtike, er . . . 
CH: Like what? . 
kdh Like a kid at schooL 
CH: Well, I’ve got 10 years on 


you, that’s the only differ- 
ence. That’s why 1 sat back 
and smiled smugly. 

Singers kd long and Chrissie 
Hynde chatting in the pages of 
GQ. 

Bad deal 

1 WOULD like to warn for- 
eigners against even consid- 
ering investing fa my 
country. If they decide to do 
business here, they'll be frus- 
trated by the bureaucratic 
red tape when they apply for 
licenses and permits and by 
the snail' s pace processing of 
electrical connections and 
telephone installations. Once 
electricity and water services 
are installed, the brownouts 
and water rationing begin. 
While commuting, the for- 
eign investor will encounter 
monstrous traffic jams; when 
shopping, his pocket may be 
picked. Ifhe goes to complain 
to the police, he will be asked 
to donate gasoline or ex- 
penses for typewriter ribbon 
and paper. His workers may 
join a militan t labor union 
and strike if their demands 
for extra pay are denied. 
These are the man-made tra- 


vails. Then there are the nat- 
ural calamities, such as 
typhoons, earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions. 

From a letter to Newsweek 
magazine by Sergio Romeo F 
Bautista of the Philippines. 


Imagine 


I AM NOT a collector of rock 
memorabilia, but I attended 
the auction's preview in 
Manhattan's Puck Building 
because I wanted to look at 
three items mentioned on the 
local news the previous eve- 
ning. As it turned out the 
three things I wanted to see 
were the same requested over 
and over by successive TV 
crews . . . the eyes of the 
reporters glanced off all but 
the three, as described by the 
auction catalogue: B34A, 
“Washbasin from the apart- 
ment of John Lennon, the Da- 
kota (72nd and Central Park 
West), New York City”; 
E2S7E, “Elvis Presley owned 
and rechargeable Remington 
Razor ... in original box"; 
and G126A, the “left-handed 
sunburst Stratocaster . . . 
smashed on stage by (Kurt] 
Cobain” and bearing “rem- 


nants of blood from Cobain’s 
fingers on the pickguard” . . . 

I got my chance to examine 
the sink; a Kohler wall-mount 
with two stainless-steel legs 
and shiny dean faucet and 
knobs, it was unremarkable. 
But, wait what was that? Be- 
tween the hygienically 
smooth white porcelain and 
the polished stainless-steel 
collar that circled the orifice 
of the drain was a narrow but 
definite band ofbrown crud. 
This residue, dug out with a 
fingernail or pin, would not 
have filled a teaspoon. What 
of John Lennon might have 
"been preserved in the crevice 
encircling his washbasin's 
drain? What fragment ofhair 
or skin, what molecule of sa- - 
liva. mucus, possibly even 
blood, vomit or piss? Anyone 
considering the purchase 
was assured that the plumb- 
ing was accompanied by an 
“affedavit verifying the cir- 
cumstances” from the “gen- 
tleman who did the repairs 
and retained the sink offered 
herein.” 

Perhaps whoever bought 
the sink, the opening bid for 
which was set at $6,000, has 
now collected and swallowed 


the dried sink scum, just as 
visitors to Goa have bitten off 
two toes of Saint Francis Xa- 
vier. who died in 1552 and 
whose body, subsequently 
enshrined In the Portuguese 
colony, continues to draw 
crowds of pilgrims and mir- 
acle seekers. It is not an im- 
plausible idea. Who we con- 
sider holy changes over the 
centuries; what we want from 
them has not 
From What Remains. "The 
lure of relics in a faithless age ”, 
by Kathryn Harrison In 
Harper's. 
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Beetle juice . . . Harper’s 


Double speak 

PRONUNCIATION: 

We Japanese have most prob- 
lems with the letters V and W. 
Here are some words for you 
to practise saying. Tongue 
twisting words! 

Vivification. 

Vomit 

Voltaire. 

Virtuoso. 

Vulgar. 

Waddle 

Warrior. 

Warlock. 

Whimsical. 

Whittling. 

VOCABULARY: 

Love at first sight 
Fall in love with. 

I was in love with her. 

I can understand how he 
feels. 

Stop by and have tea with nae. 
The early bird catches the 
worm. 

I presume you know there 11 
be a price to pay. 

What I really want Is to be 

with you. 

COCKNEY SLANG: 
Beecham’s pill — Very ilL 
Jam tart — Girl friend. 


Currant Bun — the Sun. 
Custard and jelly — Telly . 
Daisy roots — Boots. 

From the English surotoal . 
guide In Duo. the magazine for 
Japanese people over here. 

Beg pardon? 

Wae a’the room ye hae gien 
taeoor owl tongue — an we’re 
saerious gled o it— A 
wunther ifaboady micht luck 
tae gie it a wee airfa an at the 
sametim mak adae at strech- 
tto oot twarthy metthers? In 
thon ither scrape A writ ye — 
for the geg, maistly — Awuz 
chakkin Tam Palyin (as iz 
ytns wud ca him) for g*” 
wrong wae burd names. Noo 
Tam’s harly the soart tae tak 
snool, but oanyway. 

Jim Fenton, writing from. New- 
townabbey. County Antrim, to 
the London Review ofBooks. 

Jackdaw wants your Jewels. E- 
maUjackdaw@guardiarir .. 
jco.uk.; fax 0171-71 3 486 6; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian. 119 
FarringdonRoad, London 
EC1R3BR . 


Dan Glaister 
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Inquiry over Amec dealings 


Notebook 


Insider trading 
fear after leak by 
builder’s PR firm 


Patrick Donovan 
City E ditor 

A FULL-SCALE in- 
sider-dealing inves- 
tigation into trad- 
ing in the besieged 
Amec construction 
company is likely to be 
started by the Stock Ex- 
change following disclosures 
that dealing In the engineer- 


ing company's share* was dis- 
torted hy an unauthorised 
leak of “price-sensitive*' 
information 

Tho market regulator is 
Thought to be preparing an ex- 
haustive probe. Amec's pub- 
lic relations advisers wort* 
sacked yesterday alter being 
formally censured by the 
Takeover Panel. 

Financial Dynamics, the 
City PR firm which had been 


helping Amec to defend itself 
against .1 fiatio million bid ! 
from Kvuemcr, the Nor we- 1 
£l«ln shipping giant, lost its 
lucrative account after being 
found to have “failed to take 
sufficient care" In divulging 
information to analysts. 

Although Financial Dynam- 
! ics insisted no irregularity 
| had taken place, the Takeover 
Panel found that one of the 
firm's directors had given a 
19% profit forecast for Atni-c 
to tmleiiendent brokers. 

The leak of such potentially 
price-sensitive information 
during a contested takeover 
bid contravenes Rule 2H of the 
City "Blue Book" Takeover 
CtKle. This requires all n?h*- 
vant information to be made 
available to every' market par- 
ticipant at the same time. 

The information, given on 
1 December, subsequently ap- 


peared in press reports. But 
no blame was attached by the 
Takeover Panel to Nat West 
Securities. Amec’s broker. 
Among analysts making pulv- 
iic their research was Thar 
terhouse Tdney. It is under- 
stood that the Stock Exchange 
is poised to launch an investi- 
gation in order to determine 
whether the broker used the 
unauthorised information to 
encourage rlii-nr.s to deal in 
the company's shares. If such 
transact inns were carried out 
this would cmistitiire insider . 
dealing, a criminal offence. 

The Takeover Panel ilni*c- I 
tor-general. Bill Staple, said 
last night that In* liopwl the 
ruling against Financial Dy- 
namics would serve as a 
warning to the entire market 
that the regulator was deter- 
mined to clean up the City 

“I hope that this is a demon- 


stration that we do crack 
down I think inevitably that 
this will he seen as something 
of a warning*' 

In a statement. Financial 
Dynamics said that it "fully 
understood the obligation to 
moot rides governing bids". 

In its formal statement, tin* 
Takeover Panel said: 
"Following press reports dur- 
ing tile weekend of 2 and .1 
December, the Panel Execu- 
tive investigated the source of 
speculation about the level of 
Amec's profit;, for 1996 

"The Executive also 


requested and received spe- f 
cific written confirmation I 


from Amec :ind its public 
relations advisers tiut no 
such information had been 
made available or implied by 
any statements made to third 
parties 

"The Executive investi- 



Christmas message. ..NorthernElectrlcc±ffiurTnanDavidMc)iTisO^)andcbiefexecxitiveTcrayHadfieldannotnice in ore job losses photograph graham tuwst 

1 ,400 power jobs go in fresh round of cuts 


Simon Beam* 
Industrial Editor 


A NEW rout on jobs in the 
electricity industry was 
unveiled yesterday as 
two regional companies said 
they were preparing to axe 
nearly 1.400 employees to pay 
for generous payouts to 
shareholders. 

The new outburst of job cut- 
ting at Northern Electric and 
the me wly-ta ken-over Man- 
web was condemned by 
Labour which said that they 
came on top of nearly 42.000 
redundancies in the electric- 
ity industry since privat- 
isation- . 

Employment spokesman 


Ian McCartney accused the 
industry of overseeing a “jobs 
massacre" which alone had 
already cost the taxpayer 
over £40 million in lost tax 
and benefits in the year to 
last March. 

Northern Electric said that 
it expected to cut 1.000 more 
jobs by the turn of the cen- 
tury which was part of its 
efforts to fund a £500 million 
package of incentives to its 
shareholders. 

The further job cuts come 
on top of 1.700 jobs axed since 
privatisation in 1990. The 
company, said its staff levels 
had been reduced from 5,572 
to around 3,000, excluding 650 
employees in its retail 
business. 


Directors have identified 
the need fbr up to 200 cuts a 
year for the next five years as 
part of the effort to fund a £5 a 
share sweetner to its share- 
holders. 

The programme will see the 
company's gearing rise to 175 
per cent in March 1997 and 
faD no lower than 115 per cent 
in 2000. 

- Northern also announced a 
7.5 per cent decline in pre-tax 
profits to £58.7 million for the 
first six months of the year 
although operating proftis 
were up 7 per cent to £56.9 
million partly as a result of 
tower staff costs. 

Simultaneously. Scottish 
Power said that it was cutting 
a further 350 jobs at Man web 


Christmas bonus 
‘penalises sick workers’ 


Bogo r Gowns ; 

m RCHIE Norman, the 
A chief executive of Asda 
^■^supermarkets who cam- 
durtag 

Sesummer against taxrng 
employees’ share 
branded a Scrooge yesterday 
for a Christmas bonus 
Shan* Which penalises em- 

“S'l^&ed the value 
J boms, which is avsi> 

?bte for Swith more then 

two years’^rvice andis paid 
Vouchers to be spent lnthe 

sawfsstts 

may get 

KSsrssf 

SSSESas 


in the face, rather, than a 
Christmas gesture of good- 
will. On Thursday Asda will 
announce their year's profits 
— they are expected to be up 
bv 20 per cent The staff de- 
serve this small bonus for 
their contribution to that rise 
in profits." ; - . 

■flie GMB said the scheme 
penalised staff who had un- 
avoidable atiseDces. One 
member had missed out last 
year because of morning sick- 
ness. This year she will getno 
bonus because she has been 
on maternity leave. 

But a spokeswoman, for 
Astte said the grading scheme 
had been introduced after 
consultation with staff who 
are described as “colleagues 
by Asda management. , . 

•"We consulted with col- 
leagues and they bought it 

-was a great idea’ , she said. 
"A high proportion of them 

work hard and don’t teke 
time off When we briefed 
people in July on this scheme. 
a , ver y high majority were in 

favour." • 

She said that 60,000 employ- 
i ees were eligible for the bo-. 


nus because they had more 
than two years' employment, 
and 92 per cent of them were 
expected to qualify for the full 
amount because they had an 
unbroken attendance record. 

“We are trying to be. the 
best payers in the industry,” 
*kc spokeswoman- added. . 

But the GMB has criticised 
Asda for being the only 
national supermarket chain 
to cut the Sunday wage rate 
from double time to time and 
a half It is currently balloting 
its 30,000 Asda members on 
their attitude to this move. 

• The annual pre-Christmas 
City bonus Ground kicked off 
yesterday with reports of 
£60Q.Q00-a-head payouts to key 
London staff at the invest- 
ment bank Goldman Sachs. 
writes Dan Atkinson. 

Goldmans, whose 1993 
payouts of $l million (now 
£650,000) a head to about 100 
London staff caused a sensa- 
tion, refused to comment But 
it is thought this year’s pay- 
ments will reflect a remark- 
able turnaround on the 
glooiny picture at the start of 
1905. 


following its £1.1 billion take- 
over of the regional electric- 
ity company which covers 
Merseyside and North Wales. 

The latest cutbacks follow 
nearly 1,000 job losses at the 
Chester based company from 
January to October when the 
takeover was being bitterly 
contested. 

Scottish Power said that the 
earlier cutbacks bad been 
part of a "scorched earth" de- 
fence by the group as it 
wrestled to assure sharehold- 
ers they would be -better off 
ignoring the advances from 
north of the border. 

News of the staff cuts came 
as Energy and Industry Min- 
ister Tim Eggar used an 
address to the Adam Smith 


Last plea to 

Chancellor 


BUSINESS leaders are urging 
the Chan cel I or to cut interest 
rates by 0.5 per cent today to 
restore consumer confidence 

aid reverse the economic slow- 
down, writes Sarah Ryle. 

Robin Geldard, president of 
the British Chambers of Com- 
merce, said: "The Budget did 
nothing to stimulate consumer 
demand, and with output con- 
tinuing to fall, supply-side con- 
straints are easing. 

“ft is now time to cut Interest 
rates by half a percent This 
should give some impetus to de- 
mand and, we hope, begin to 
reverse the economic slowdown 
and give a kick to investment." 

Mr Geldard's plea to Kenneth 
Clarke came as official figures 
published yesterday showed 
that the volume of construction 
orders in the three months to 
| October was 8 percent down on 
! the same period last year. 

This was despite a 2 per cent 

rise in orders to the three months 
to July, which the Department of 
Environment said was largely 
due to a small number of very 
large contracts. 

New orders to the private 
houstog sector fell by 3 percent 
in the three months to October 
against the previous three 
months. 


Institute to promote the huge 
changes in the privatised util- 
ities. The electricity, water, 
telecoms and gas sectors had 
been given a shot In the arm 
which was preparing them 
for the twenty-first century, 
he said. 

In a fulsome defence of the 
Government’s laissez-faire 
approach to the utilities, the 
minister welcomed the struc- 
tural changes in the industry 
in the recent spate of 
takeovers. 

But, he added: “I have no 
idea where this structural 
creativity will all end. be- 
cause ultimately that depends 
on what the utility industry, 
and prospective investors In 
it want to do.” 


gated these matters farther 
and established that there 
had been a number of conver- 
sations between Financial Dy- 
namics and third parties. 

“In one conversation, 
which took place on 1 Decem- 
ber with a representative of a 
securities firm unconnected 
with either Kvaerner or 
Amec, a director of Financial 
Dynamics made certain com- 
ments relating to a level of 
profits for Amec in the year 
ending 31 December 1996. In- 
formation on 1996 profits 
would have constituted mate- 
rial new information which 
was not public. 

"The Executive concluded 
that Financial Dynamics 
failed to take sufficient care 
in its discussions with ana- 
lysts which resulted in seri- 
ous breaches of the Code and 
is criticised accordingly." 


Relatives to 
lose rights 
to shares in 
new Halifax 
bonus deal 

Teresa Hunter 

T housands of relatives 
of deceased members of 
Britain's biggest building 
society will lose their right 
to shares under a bonus dis- 
tribution scheme an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The Halifax will pay bo- 
nuses to many widows and 
orphans following the suc- 
cess of the Douglas French 
Act. which sought to pro- 
tect the payouts of those de- 
prived of shares in previ- 
ous building society stock 
market flotations. 

Bat tens of thousands of 
bereaved relatives conld 
miss substantial bonuses 
unless wills are arranged 
correctly. In many, cases, 
maximum payouts will 
only be achieved where the 
executor is a Halifax mem- 
ber of two years' standing. 

Around 10 million Hali- 
fax members are expected 
to receive a flat share bo- 
nus of between £500 and 
£800 when the society con- 
verts to a bank, probably In 
1907. Investors also stand 
to benefit further from a 
variable distribution based 
on the size of their deposits 
on two key dates — which 
could amount to several 
thousand pounds. 

However, hundreds of 
thousands of members are 
expected to die between No- 
vember 1994, when the 
scheme was first an- 
nounced, and the flotation. 

Where a husband and 
wife have a joint account, 
either mortgage or savings, 
the surviving partner will 
receive all applicable bo- 
nuses and any they qualify 
for in their own right. 
Following the death of a 
sole investor, the basic dis- 
tribution will be paid to an 
executor, provided he or 
she has a Halifax account. 
If the executor is also a 
member of two years’ 
standing, he can also 
receive the variable bonus, 
for distribution to the de- 
ceased heirs. 

Bnt holding a number of 
Joint accounts will disqual- 
ify beneficiaries; the soci- 
ety will not decide which 
account should benefit. 


Noisy relations 
have their place 


a > 


Clarke’s dilemma 

Should the Chancellor cat interest rales bunt 6.75 per teal - 

ta 6.25 percent today? 

Yes Ainj No f 

© Industrial / : © Bank of . \ 

production \ qs—y : England warns ! 

failing, factory gats >3*5^ : Sovemmenfs i. 

price rises slowing. j 2.5 per cent Inflation 

• target at risk. 

Q House prices flat 


© Construction industry in 
recession, orders 8 per cent 
down on Oct 94. 

C Unemployment set to fall but 
more slowly than same time 
last year. 

© Average earnings growth of 
3.25 per cent historically low 
for recovery period. 

c Retail sales growing more 
slowly than same time last year. 

© Inflation expected to fail in early 
1996 with utility rebates. 

© Growth of notes and coins in 
circulation flat for three 
consecutive months. 

© latest annual non-oil GOP 
■growth VJ2 per cent. 



© Could weaken sterling unless 
German and American 
authorities cut rates soon. 

© Bundesbank president has 
signalled no rate cut 
tomorrow. 

© Positive world economic 
growth outlook. 

© Mortgage companies have 
already cut their interest 
rates. 

© Fears of higher wage 
settlements in January 
pushing up inflation. 

© Latest CBI distributive trades 
survey showed retail activity 
strengthened. 

© Treasury warns broad money 
growth will boost inflation. 


I Edited by 
Alex _BQjm_rner 

T HE Takeover Panel’s 
sharp reprimand of pub- 
lic relations firm Finan- 
cial Dynamics over its selec- 
tive leak of an upbeat profits 
forecast for Amec, the con- 
struction concern under siege 
from Kvaerner, must be 
viewed ns a landmark 
decision. 

The Pane] has long been 
concerned about the dissemi- 
nation of leaked information 
during the course of hostile 
bids, but in the past has had 
trouble in tracking the 
source. It seems that in the 
Amec case Financial Dynam- 
ics was peculiarly clumsy, 
first denying any knowledge 
of the leak, then being discov- 
ered to have had conversa- 
tions with third parties in the 
broking community. 

The case against Financial 
Dynamics does, on the sur- 
face, seem extraordinarily 
strong. After all. It Is a basic 
rule of the Takeover Code, the 
informal ruiebook which gov- 
erns etiquette during bids, 
that all shareholders have ac- 
cess to exactly the same infor- 
mation in decision making. 
This clearly did not happen in 
the Amec case, where at least 
one stockbroking firm had ac- 
cess to details which poten- 
tially may have led to insider 
trading. 

All those involved in the 
City know, however, that the 
security of price sensitive in- 
formation has become some- 
thing of a fiction. In the 
course of a hostile takeover, 
or any other event involving 
a major quoted company such 
an unfriendly resolution at an 
annual general meeting, the 
big institutional shareholders 
can occasionally gain access 
to privileged detail. In many 
ways, selective leaks to the 
press, of the kind which even- 
tually took place at Amec, are I 
more democratic In that they 
ensure that most sharehold- 
ers will quickly become 
aware of pertinent informa- 
tion. Better, of course, that 
there is full public disclosure. 
But if not, the information 
should be out in the open 
rather than shared among a 
few insiders. 

Here is the rub. There is not 
a takeover which takes place 
in the City — the Granada bid 
lbr Forte is a good recent ex- 
ample — which is not written 
about in the financial press 
before the advisers can make 
a public announcement Al- 
most all the bids in the public 
utility sector have leaked to 
the market ahead of time, 
causing unruly markets as 
the insiders feast on the Infor- 
mation. before the public at 
large is informed. Such cases, 
one is told, are properly in- 
vestigated by the authorities 
including the Stock Ex- 
change, and then there is gen- 
eral silence. In many ways 
these advanced leaks of inside 
information — a criminal of- 
fence in the UK — are of far 
more concern than the mis- 
takes made by one over-en- 


thusiastic public relations 
firm. Financial Dynamics has 
now been displaced by an- 
other firm, Dewe Rogerson. It 
no doubt, will now be very 
cautious about talking to 
journalists as developments 
take place in the bid. That 
could mean, however, that the 
public will be blindsided 
while the insiders and profes- 
sional investors may enjoy 
more complete information. 


French failure 

U NLIKE the country’s 
transport network, 
France's programme of 
state sell-offs may not yet 
have ground to a halt It is, 
however, in trouble. On Mon- 
day, recently privatised steel 
maker Usinor Sacilor issued a 
profits warning and promptly 
watched its share price nose- 
dive. Now it looks that the 
sale of the aluminium group 
Pechiney. currently under- 
way, is far from proving a 
runaway success. 

Indeed, there are signs that 
the government might think 
itself lucky if it avoids seeing 
the Pechiney sale being rated 
a failure. Early indications 
are that though there have 
been bids for all the shares on 
offer, the level of oversub- 
scription will be modest. 
Worse, analysts are predict- 
ing that when the newly sold 
shares start trading on the 
stock market they will do so 
at a price below that at which 
they were sold to investors. 

It is easy to point to one-off 
factors around the Pechiney 
sale: the state of the alumin- 
ium market, the price the gov- 
ernment wanted for its stake, 
the shadow cast over French 
financial markets by the 
strike by public sector work- 
ers. But the fact is that the 
privatisation programme in 
France looks accident prone. 

That might not matter if 
France were coming to the 
end of state sales. It is not 
Sooner or later, heavyweights 
such as France Telecom and 
EUectricite de France will be 
brought to market The last 
thing the French government 
will want Is to have to offload 
them at give-away prices be- 
cause of its privatisation 
track record. 


Sovereign risk 


A S THE Euro-sceptics 
will no doubt point out 
the European wide sur- 
vey of readers of the Guard- 
ian and its partner papers 
across the Continent is less 
valid than a scientifically con- 
ducted poll. Indeed, whereas 
most polls show that Britain 
is divided down the middle on 
the single currency, the 
Guardian survey comes up 
with an amazingly strong 82 
per cent figure in favour of 
the single currency. The en- 
thusiasm of those surveyed in 
Italy, the UK, Ireland and 
Spain for a single currency 
would appear to show a direct 
correlation between the soft- 
ness of a nation's present cur- 
rency and the desire for some- 
thing better. 

One of the great weak- 
nesses in the argument of 
those who would hang on to 
the pound is their failure to 
grasp that it has been far 
from an emblem of sovereign 
strength. 


Forte sales help 
build defences 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Au3tralla2.cn France 7.37 Italy 2.400 Singapore 2.1: 

Austria ism Germany 2-16 Malta 0.535 South Atrica 9.41 

Belgium 44.00 Greece 362.00 NeUiertando 2.42 Spain 182.50 

Canada 2.08 Hong Kong 11.66 New Zealand 2.33 Sweden 10.20 

Cyprus 0695 India 53.41 Norway 9.53 Switzerland 1.73 

Denmark 8,33 Ireland 0.95 Portugal 227.00 Turkey 82.373 

Finland B.60 Israel 4.77 Saudi AraWa 5.74 USA 1.50 

Supplied iff wall vmt San* (owAKflnfl Indian rupee and Israel/ dratep. 


chain — after winning a plan- 

ian lung ning appeal for 

redevelopment 

F ORTE continued muster- Meanwhile, Granada has 
mg its defences against won overwhelming backing 
Granada’s £3.4 billion from institutional sharehold- 
bid yesterday, raising §22 ers for its bid for Forte. An 
million from two more hotel extraordinary general meet- 
disposals and so reduce its ing held in the City yesterday 
£ 1 J 2 billion borrowings. saw the bid opposed by just 

Forte said it had exchanged 0.4 per cent of all sharehold- 
contracts for the sale of a ers who voted, while the turn- 
hotel in Liege and apartments out was 40 per cent 
in Majorca, but insisted the Granada said the extent of 
disposals were under way be- support was a clear indica- 
fore Granada’s bid. tion that it was supported by 

Granada has already com- a legion of City institutions, 
plained to the Takeover Panel including Its biggest single 
about the number of asset shareholder. Mercury Asset 
sales Forte has announced Management, 
during the bid period. Mercury, which is also For- 

Forte also slapped a "for te’s biggest single share- 
sale" sign over the site of its holder, has raised its stakes 
Polygon Hotel tn South amp- in both Granada and Forte 
ton — part of its White Hart over the last week. 


Singapore 2.13 
South Atrica 9.45 
Spain 182.50 
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German 
law 
helps 
British 
workers 
to fight 
cheats 


The Guardian 
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WORKFACE/Auf 
Wiedersehen Pay 
is too often theory 
of defrauded UK 
craftsmen, write 
Owen Bowcott 
and Seamus Milne 


A S the new Germany’s 
building boom contin- 
ues unabated, the net is 
tightening on the legions of 
cowboy contractors who 
undercut local building work- 
ers with cheap foreign labour 
— including tens of thou- 
sands of British and Irish 
craftsmen — and then rou- 
tinely leave their charges 
stranded and penniless. 

Next month, under the 
pressure of high unemploy- 
ment in eastern Germany, 
new federal regulations come 
into effect, guaranteeing 
equal minimum pay and con- 
ditions for migrant and do- 
mestic construction workers. 

European building work- 
ers' unions are keen to press 
home their advantage with a 
drive to bring to heel the 
agencies — often based in the 


News in brief 



Row looms 


over 




Sfmon Beam, 
Industrial Editor 


The new face of Berlin . . . but foreign building workers are not always paid for their labour there, thanks to dubious agencies and contractors 


Netherlands — which supply 
German employers with for- 
eign labour. 

When the pickings are so 
rich for both agencies and 
contractors, this Is going to be 
an uphill struggle. Most Brit- 
ish and Irish craftsmen in 
Berlin have at least (me story 
about working without pay. 

Steve Holmes and Harry 
Oxley, from Wakefield, spent 
£800 apiece on travel and ac- 
commodation in Berlin — but 
then had to write off another 
£700 in lost wages. Wandering 
along Unter den Linden, cen- 
tral Berlin's main avenue, Mr 
Holmes, 42, a decorator, ex- 
plained how the “Dutch 
agency sent up a rep to put us 
off. After working five days 
refurbishing a school, they 
told us there was no money 
because the German contrac- 


tor bad hot paid them.” In the 
Oscar Wilde bar on east Ber- 
lin's Friedrichstrasse, which 
doubles as an informal labour 
exchange, not all complaints 
were directed at "Koppel 
bosses”, as Dutch agents are 
known. Paul, who declined to 
give his second name, admit- 
ted using a hammer when he 
cornered an English “subtle” 
from Birmingham who ran 
Off with DM3,000 (£1,350) he 
owed. A friendly German con- 
tractor bailed him out of a 
police cell. 

The defaulting has reached 
such epidemic proportions 
that the British construction 
union Ucatt is meeting its 
Irish, Dutch and German op- 
posite numbers In February 
to agree a programme or 
action — including the possi- 
bility of reciprocal cross- 


European union membership. 

“If our people could be rep- 
resented by German or Dutch 
unions, it would be a way of 
starting to grapple with this 
problem,” Ucatt's Sob Cath- 
cart argues. 

Old hands on the German 
circuit have their own ground 
rules, learning when to chit 
loose from dodgy contracts. 
But even the experienced can 
end up at the UK consulate in 
Berlin, pleading for advances 
for flights home. John Henni- 
gan, 53, from Oxford, recalled 
a Mend who lost £8,000 in un- 
paid wages. In the Kilkenny 
Irish Pub, he admitted having 
“lost a few thousand myself 
down the years. There was 
one guy who worked out of 
Nijmegen (Holland). He was 
very plausible. There’s a lot of 
people looking for him now 


with hand artillery." Many 
Dutch agencies advertise in 
The Sun and other tabloids. 
Often they give no name. A 
typical advertisement reads: 
“Wanted: For immediate start 
in Germany — Bricklayers, 
Shuttering, Carpenters, 
Crane Drivers." The number 
to call is ln-Belgium. 

One agency operating In 
Britain and the Netherlands 
is Delban. Jim O'Grady, man- 
ager of its Staffordshire 
office, admits he has some- 
times not paid wages. 

“A lot of the guys go out 
there and think it will be easy 
money. Some of them are not 
as skilled as they claim,” he 
says. “How can I interview a 
guy up in Scotland, for exam- 
ple? If you don't know what 
you are doing they will sack 
you on the site. 


“The German companies 
seem to have the attitude that 
if a British firm’s involved 
they turn round and say the 
work isn't right.” 

But agents attract little 
sympathy. “Dutch Koppel 
bosses are forging El 01 forms 
(permitting work in other EU 
countries], complete with the 
watermarks,” said Peter Gas- 
kell, a tiler from Liverpool. 
'They owe me £3,500. If you 
go arid ask for the money they 
Just tell you to get lost.” 

In a market already at the 
margin of legality, few in the 
industry believe the new Ger- 
man legislation and the 
planned union alliance will 
prove strong enough by them- 
selves to protect foreign 
building workers — or their 
unemployed German 
counterparts. 


S ecret plans for a 
merger of Britain's 
disparate business 
support agencies — 
including Training and 
Enterprise Councils and Busi- 
ness Links — have been, 
drawn up by the British 
Chambers of Commerce 4n 
what will be seen as a sting- 
ing attack on the ■ Govern- 
ment’s attempts to help 
industry. 

Discussion documents : — 
seen by the Guardian and dis- 
cussed by the BCC’s national 
council yesterday — show 
that the organisation is push- 
ing to become the cornerstone 
of a statutory body to repre- 
sent business which would 
take over most functions of 
TECs and Business Links. 

The report highlights grow- 
ing concerns in the business 
community at the Govern- 
ment's attempt to boost sup- 
port for firms through a vari- 
ety of agencies and is the 
latest in a growing number of 
reports to point op confusions 
between, chambers of com- 
merce, TECs. Business Links 
and enterprise agencies. 

It says that the Govern- 
ment's approach has lacked 
direction and professional- 
ism. likening state funding of 
business services to treat- 
ment by "sticking plaster” 
rather than an “integrated 
system of health care". It says 
that the Government’s, ap- 
proach to business support 
agencies owes more to “politi- 
cal imperative than to busi- 
ness needs”. 

The paper also includes the 
results of a poll of the 83 full 
members of the BCC which 
found that the overwhelming 
majority were in favour of 
setting up a single unified 
network of local business rep- 


resentation. The BCC i s look - 
ing fnr anew Statutory frame-, 
work in which the, cha mbers 
would become the able r epre- 
sentative body for flrmsmid 
the main provider, off advice 
for business. ;■ ; . ! • 

..The paper steers. clear pf. 
the Continental “public, law” 
model of compulsory mem- 
bership and levy firndfog; But 
also rejects the current pri- . 
vatemodeL Instead ttcaBsfiar 

part of the fimdingr &r the. 
new-style chambers' Ui iwwe' 
either from statutory regis- 
tration of all VAT-registered f 
businesses or from the bust - 
ness rate. But it says that the 
chambers would. also be 
funded through membership ~- 
subscription, ' government 
contracts and the. marketing 
afservices. 

The radical proposals have 
not yet been broached with 
the Go v er nm ent, Opposition 
or other business .a gen ci e s. 
They are not expected to be 
ftnfliigprf until the spring. .- 
The plans will receive a 
hostile- response froim the . 
Government at a time when 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, is trying to complete 
a network of 200 Business 
Links, which help small and 
medium size firms, on top of 
the country's TEC network. 

The discussion document 
suggests that the new bodies ~ 
— which would continue to 
carry the chamber of com- 
merce title — could take over 
some of the TECs’ responsi- 
bilities for government train- 
ing schemes, particularly 
Adult Training. But it says 
these should be at the periph- 
ery and that the precise pro- 
grammes that would fad. into . 
their remit should be debated 
further. 

ft calls for new laws to back 
the creation of a unified struc- 
ture giving the new ctoambers 
the right to be consulted , on 
business related issues. 


Brewers voice fears 
over future of pubs 

BREWERS Vaux and Whitbread gave separate warnings over 
the future of the British public bouse yesterday. Whitbread, in a 
report The Changing Face of the British Pub. foresaw the 
demise of 5.000 pubs by 2005 from the present 58,000. Citing 
social, economic and demographic changes and competition 
from other leisure pursuits, the group said the pubs which 
survive will look very different 

There will be more “super-pubs” and pub restaurants, and by 
2000 women will account for 40 per cent of customers, resulting 
in demand for higher quality service and standards as well as 
changes to what is on offer. 

Meanwhile, Vaux chairman Sir Paul Nicholson called on the 
Chancellor. Kenneth Clarke, to reduce the duty on beer to save 
jobs in the drinks industry. “For the smaller community pub it 
is essential that effective action is taken to reduce the problem 
of bootlegging." He was reporting lower- than-expected profits 
of £31.8 million for the year to September. — Tony May 


Caterer sells healthcare arm 

COMPASS. Britain’s biggest contract catering group, yesterday 
confirmed that it was selling its healthcare division to the basi- 
net’s existing management for £178.8 million. The managers, 
backed by venture capitalists CINVen, are taking ona business 
comprising 15 private hospitals, two nursing homes and a health- 
care screening business. 

Announcing the deal Compass said it would use the proceeds 
to reduce borrowings, incurred in its acquisition earlier this year 
of Eurest, the French catering group. The business made pre-tax 
profits of £15.8 million on turnover of £89.7 million in its mast 
recent year of trading. Compass shares moved up 5p to 45Qp on the 
news. — Ian King 


US producer prices rise 

WHOLESALE prices in the United States jumped an unexpected 
0.5 per cent in November, clouding the prospects of an interest 
rate cut when the Federal Reserve's policymaking open market 
committee meets next week. The rise in the producer price index 
was the third in five months and the largest since a similar 
increase 11 months ago. 

Many analysts had forecast a 0.2 per cent increase last month, 
following a 0.1 decrease in October. Declining production rates in 
the car industry, a key barometer erf US economic activity, also 
point to a slowdown, — Mark Tran in New York 


esses back monetary union 

ROPE’S most powerful industrial leaders yesterday joined 
ces to oflter their resounding support for monetary union. Tne 
lefits of the single market "can materialise only with the 
reduction of the European currency", according to tbe!2r 
ong group which includes Sir David Simon, chairman ofBP. 
Tie report is the second to be released by the industrial think- 

k set up at the request erf tire European Commission president, 

sques San ter, to look at ways of "enhancing European competi- 
>ness". Other members include the heads of Unilever and 
Ida Telecom together with union delegates fromj the Ger man 
N4etaff and the Irish Trades Union Congress . — Patrick 
lauan 


British Land ready for £1 25m deal 


Outlook 


Pauline Springett 


B ritish Land, soon to 
become the UK's second 
largest property com- 
pany, yesterday protested 
that its finances would not be 
overstrained by its immin ent 
£125 million purchase of the 
half of Broadgate Properties it 
does not own. The acquisi- 
tion, the result of two years of 
patient stalking by BL chair- 
man John Ritblat, will help to 
send the company’s gearing 
shooting up to 130 per cent 
John Weston Smith, BL's fi- 
nance director, insisted that 
things were under control. 
"Our rent roll keeps on grow- 
ing so we have substantial in- 
come to pay our interest bill," 
he said. 

Mr Weston Smith was 


speaking as the company un- 
veiled half-year results which 
were in line with analysts* 
predictions. Several res- 
ponded by cautiously lifting 
their year-end profits fore- 
casts, although unbridled en- 
thusiasm was tempered by 
the high level of debt and the 
shares dipped 6p to 368p. 

BL is likely to spend the 
next six months furiously 
tackling its finances, so the 
year-end results will give a 
clearer picture of where it is 
heading, and its strength. 
Meanwhile, it is also raising 
£222.5 million through a 
shareholder placing which 
should also ease the pressure. 

However, it seems certain 
that the company will sell a 
few properties In order to 
give its coffers a welcome 
boost Mr Weston Smith said 
that some “quite substantial" 
sales were on the cards. 

Property experts tipped 
three disposals in the next six 


months. One is likely to be 
the Corn Exchange in London 
EC3. which has just been 
redeveloped. There are 
rumours that BL Is set to let 
this to a foreign insurance 
company, after which the 
building could be sold for 
about £80 million. Another 
London office building is on 
the market for £40 million, 
while interest Is understood 
to have been expressed in a 
mixed portfolio of properties 
with a price tag of 
£100 million. 

Less certain is what Mr 
Ritblafs intentions are con- 
cerning the Ludgate office de- 
velopment between Ludgate 
Circus and St Paul's. The 
Ludgate complex is part of the 
Broadgate Properties com- 
pany. It Is now almost frilly 
let but some of the space has 
been leased relatively 
cheaply, which means that 
significant increases in rental 
income can be expected. Mr 


Ritblat might decide that 
makes Ludgate worth keep- 
ing. or it could become a good 
selling point since Ludgate. 
like Broadgate, is considered 
to be top-quality office space. 

Mr Weston Smith stressed 
that, once the Broadgate deal 
has been finalised, some 
80 per cent of BL’s property 
portfolio would have been ac- 
quired in the past seven 
years. That means BL owns 
modem property which is at- 
tractive to tenants and on 
which the rents are rising. 

Size does make life easier 
for a property company: it 
makes fin a n cing cheaper and 
easier to achieve and gives 
the company more negotiat- 
ing clout But It is not an end 
in itself. Mr Weston Smith 
pledged that the company's 
first priority remained its in- 
vestors. "We are more wor- 
ried about the net asset value 
per share than we are about 
size," be said. 


David Fab-hall 
Defence Correspondent 


I UGHES Aircraft one of 
three American compa- 
nies bidding against Bri tish 
Aerospace and GEC to pro- 
vide the RAF with a £650 mil- 
lion missile system, promised 
yesterday that at least half 
the work will be done in the 
UK 

Hughes has teamed up with 
Smiths Industries, Thomson- 
Thom and Pilkington Optron- 
ics for AirHawk, an air- 
launched version of the 
Tomahawk cruise missile al- 
ready ordered for the Royal 
Navy's submarines. 

This should give some com- 
monality, but in announcing 
the AirHawk team, Hughes 
emphasised the fact that 
about 100 British companies 
and defence establishments 
would be involved. 

The other US contenders 
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are McDonnell Douglas, co- 
opting Huntings to offer a de- 
rivative of the Harpoon — an- 
other weapon already in 
service with the British 
forces — and Texas Instru- 
ments teamed with Shorts. 
BAe is bidding with the 
French firm Matra, using 
technology from the Apache 
missile being developed for 
the French and German air 
forces. 

GEC is proposing the Pega- 
sus missile and- -Deutsche 
Aerospace has entered the 
Taurus in collaboration with 
Saab. The seventh contender 
is the Israeli Popeye. A Minis- 
try of Defence decision is ex- 
pected next July. 

The RAP’s requirement for 
a conventionally armed 
stand-off missile (Casom) 
stems essentially from its ex- 
perience in the Gulf war, 
when Tornado pilots risked 
death or capture In low-level 
attacks on Iraqi airfields. 
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Why the Japanese manager wears a different hat at night 


Kevin Rafferty in Tokyo 


I T’S a sign of the times in 
recession-hit Japan that a 
“sarariman” who cannot 
exist on his meagre 9 mil- 
lion yen salary (almost 
£60,000 a year) has had to 
supplement his income by 
acting as a new-age sand- 
wich man. 

The poor man wears a 
whopper of a topper, bigger 
than that of the Mad March 
Hare. 

The advertising is sophis- 
ticated. There’s ho rough 
slogan or crude sticker. 
Rather, lights flash and 
twirl round the hat, giving 
the slogan and telephone 
number of the product he is 
required to peddle. 

By day “Tadashi Kl- 

'I-* 


mura” (he's afraid to give 
his real name) is a respect- 
able section chief in a 
renowned company which 
is the offshoot of an inter- 
nationally known Japanese 
trading house. This is mid- 
dling middle management. 
He may, if he is lucky, be- 
come general manager, but 
doesn't ever expect to enjoy 
the perks and prestige of a 
director. 

After his hard day in the 
office, 45-year-old Mr Ki- 
mura turns into the sophis- 
ticated 21 st century sand- 
wich man. going into a 
local park near his office to 
strap on the stovepipe hat 
and switch on his lights. 
Then he begins his com- 
muter trip home via the 
busy Yamanote line to the 
mainline station for the 


journey beyond Yokohama 
to Hiratsuka, lasting nearly 
two hours. 

For this daily chore he 



earns a further 100,000 yen 
(£650) a month. 

Through his agent, Yukio 
Shingaki. Mr Kimura ex- 
plains: “1 couldn't afford to 
pay for the loan on my 
house and tuition to enrol 
my son in the medical fac- 
ulty of a private university 
on my salary. 

“This was the most prac- 
tical job l could find. I can 
read a book or prepare 
papers for work on the 
train and still be earning 
100.000 yen a month.” 

The only condition im- 
posed by Mr ShingakL. of 
Nichibei Tsusho Kabushikf 
Gaistaa — literally, the 
Japan-US Trading Com- 
pany — is that the round- 
trip commuter journey 
must be more than three 
hours a day. 
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Mime and punishment . . . Tony Spreadbury indicates he has had enough of Oxford's offside offending and awards the penalty try which, with conversion, brought Cambridge level at 1 6-16 


FRANK BARON 


University match: Oxford 19 , Cambridge 21 


Cambridge escape on late swing of penalty try 


Robert Armstrong 


O XFORD’S version of 
soccer’s professional 
foul let Cambridge 
snatch a remarkable 
victory in the U4th Universi- 
ty Match at Twickenham yes- 
terday. Five minutes from 
time, as Oxford persistently 
got offside almost on their 
own line, Tony Spreadbury 
eventually punished them by 
awarding a penalty try: five 
points to Cambridge which, 
with the conversion, brought 
the scores level at 16-16. 

Even then Oxford, who at 
one stage had led 16-3, looked 
set to deny Cambridge as 
their Ulster fly-half David i 


Humphreys, who had scored 
all his side’s points, restored 
their lead with his third pen- 
alty goal in the 79th minute. 
But Cambridge overtook 
them in a breathtaking finish 
with a try by their Welsh 
hooker Jonathan Evans. 

The tension was further 
raised after the penalty try 
when a spectator ran on to toe 
pitch and tried to engage in a 
ruck near the touchline before 
being bustled a way by stew- 
ards. Perhaps the new £350.000 
floodlights, bathing a Twicken- 
ham match in a golden glow 
for the first time, helped to 
s timula te the charged atmo- 
sphere. Cer tainly toe match 
was as unpredictable as ever. 

Spreadbury. an experienced 


international referee, was un- 
repentant about a decision that 
drew jeers and catcalls from 
sections of the 75.000 crowd. "It 
was deliberate offside. I 
warned Oxford that we could 
not keep going down the line of 
penalty after penalty." 

Tyrone Howe. Oxford's cap- 
tain. claimed that Cambridge 
"would not have scored in 
that situation" — from a ruck 
in the right comer which cul- 
minated in a Cambridge back 
spilling the ball. However, 
few would deny that the 
Oxford defenders frequently 
stepped into toe Cambridge 
line before the ball was 
released, and Spreadbury 
clearly felt that they 
were cheating Cambridge out 


j of legitimate possession. 

No one will have experi- 
enced greater chagrin than 
the dynamic Humphreys, 
with his try, conversion, 
dropped goal and three penal- 
ties. The Belfast law graduate 
dominated the first half with 
his positive approach, then 
orchestrated an impressive 
Oxford defence after the inter- 
val. As Howe remarked: 
"David can take comfort in 
defeat from having given his 
best performance.” 

For much of toe afternoon 
Cambridge seemed leaden- 
footed and weighed down by 
the tag of favourites. The loss 
of their scrum-half Maslen, 
who was carried off with con- 
cussion shortly before half- 


time, did them no favours, 
though toe replacement Ryan 
stuck grittily to his task and 
played an important part in 
the late revival 
Against the odds Oxford 
threatened to run away with 
the game in the opening half- 
hour thanks partly to their 
opponents’ proliferating 
errors. But the head injuries 
suffered by their booker Svo- 
boda, wbo stayed on, and toe 
centre Riondet, who went off 
briefly to have his wound 
bandaged, broke toe Dark 
Blues’ momentum. Their fail- 
ure to get further points on 
toe board for almost an hour 
made them vulnerable once 
Cambridge got their act 
together. 


Cambridge took the lead 
with a second-minute penalty- 
goal by Ashfbrth. That was 
soon wiped out by a splendid 
30-metre drop goal from toe 
elegant boot of Humphreys, 
who added two penalty goals 
from 30 and 40 metres. After 
23 minutes the rampant 
Oxford fly-half took a slick , 
pass from Butler to jink 
through a bemused defence ; 
and score a try at the posts : 
which he converted. 

Ashforth kept Cambridge 
in touch with penalties in the 
27tb and 58th minutes, yet 
they appeared to have blown 
their chance when toe full- 
back Singer dropped Ryan’s 
pass close to toe Oxford line. 
Enter Spreadbury. with an 


historic award that opposing 
players described as either 
■‘harsh” or "courageous”, and 
then the thrilling diagonal 
break by Evans for a try that 
even Brian Moore would have 
been proud of. It was the bull- 
dog spirit which finally saw 
Cambridge through. 

SCORERSt Oxford: Try: Humphreye. 
Cannnloni Humphreys. Penalties: 
Humphreys 1 Drop yoib Humphreys 
Cambridge: Tries: penalty try. Evans. 
Converslonr Asniorth. Penalties: 
Ashlorrti 3. 

Ox f o r d University . S du Press: S Rush. Q 
da Bruyn. J Riondet. T Howe leapt): D 
Humphreys, ll Butler C Norton. K 
Svotoda. D Penney. N Basson. P Coven ey. 
U Reilly. R Yeats ley. M Orsler. 
Cambridge I M eera l t yi M Singer D 
Casa do. T Whlttord. S Cottrell (capi). N 
Watne; R Atfdcrth. D Maslen (B Ryan. 
38mln): L Mooney. J Evans. N Hoigaie. R 
Bromley. C Simpson. M Hyde. S Surrldgr. 
R EamBhaw. 

H e f re.e r A Spreadbury iSomeraei). 


nmWaMock 

T HE Haka was virtually 
the only defiant gesture 
produced by Western Sa- 
moa’s second string last night 
as England's aspiring interna- 
tionals were allowed to run 
amok at Gateshead. 

As a yardstick by which to 

measure England potential It 
was a futile exercise, al- 
though the two surprise selec- 
tions, the fly-half Alex King 
and the hooker Phil Green- 
ing. seized the opportunity to 
enhance their reputations. 

The Bristol lock Garath 
Archer, back on home ground 
in the North-east also stood 
out but the main beneficiary 
of the Samoans' benevolence 
was the Harlequins centre 
Will Greenwood, who scored 
three tries. 

Six of the eight tries came 
in a 30-minute period either 
side of half-time before hand- 
ling errors crept in. The prop 
Darren Garforth touched 
down a minute from time to 
bring up the half-century. 

The Samoans rarely looked 
like wanning to their task, 
and the full-back Tim Stimp- 
so n. who has been told that an 
improvement in his goal- 
kicking will help his immedi- 
ate England prospects, gave 
Englamd an eighth-minute 
lead with a penalty from 30 
metres. That advantage was 
stretched after 20 minutes 
when Gomarsall d ummied his 
way through a static defence 
to score near the posts, and 
England A never looked back. 

The Samoans briefly threat- 
ened when their impressive 
hooker Onehunga Matauiau 
almost made the line, but the 
riposte was swift as England 
ran in three tries in seven 
minutes. 

SCORERSi England A: Trlee: 

Greenwood 3. Oomarsall 2. Greening, HIU. 
Garforlh. Conversions! Slim peon 6. 
Pcnsfty : Sampson. 

ENGLAND A: T Whim s un (Weal Hartle- 
pool): J YislidithilhiMj (Bath). A Myth (W 
Hartlepool). W OrMramd (Hartequtna), 
J Naylor (Omrll): A Kina (Bristol Untv). A 
Onmsr ssll (Wasps); K Yatee (Bath). P 
Greening (Gloucester). D- Qsrforlb 
(UMcesns). G Archer (Bristol]. R West 
(Gloucester). H Cong (Bristol). R Mi 
(Saracens). A Dipiose (Saracens, cape. 
WESTERN S AMOANS: A Autogavala; T 
Faaiuaso. S Leaegm. K Tutgamaia. F 
FereU. C Burnae. U Vaea. B ReWy. O 
Matauiau. G Latu. S Lamrnnee. M Blrt- 
nhMie (capi). L Taaia. M lupeti. s Smith. 
n etereee K McCartney (Scotland). 
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Budget cut a boon for punters 
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Chris Hawkins 

I T IS beginning to look as if 
punters are to be the chief 
beneficiaries of the Chan- 
cellor's Budget cut in betting 
duty, with deductions from 
winning bets being reduced 
from 10 per cent to nine per 
cent. . , 

Although Kenneth Clarke 
did not make it clear at the 
time, this apparently was toe 
principal intention behind 
his decision, the racing and 
betting industries at first 
thinking it was up to them to 
decide how the concession 
should be split 
This means that instead of 
£65 million being up for grabs 
toe figure now available for 
racing and the bookies is in 
the region of £8 million. But a 
reduction in betting tax is 
likely to stimulate turnover, 
producing extra Levy Income 
of about £2 million a year. 

This can only be good news 
for punters and it is now up to 
toe bookmakers to further en- 
courage their customers by 
making betting more attrac- 
tive, each-way wagennghav- 
ing become almost extinct 
since the measly one-fifth of 
the odds was imposed.. 


Adrian Maguire expects to 
he hack in the saddle at Ascot 
on Saturday, four weeks after 
cracking his tibia. He is rid- 
ing out regularly for David 
Nicholson and is only await- 
ing the go-ahead tomorrow 
from Michael Foy. his special- 
ist at toe Ridgeway Hospital 
in Swindon 

Maguire is likely to ride 
several for Nicholson at As- 
cot, including Percy Smollett 
in the Betterware Cup and 
Putty Road in the Long Walk 
Hurdle. 

Tony Dobbin, who missed 
out on One Man’s Haydock 
spectacular, returns from his 
shoulder Injury at Catterick , 
on Friday. 

One Man has been trimmed i 
I. by all the leading bookmakers 
j for the King George VI Chase I 
at Kempton, with 5-2 now j 
being the general offer. 

Coral’s have shortened 
Earth Summit to 7-2 fevourite 
from 4-1 for their sponsored 
Welsh National at Chepstow 
on December 27 and make 
Master Oats and Superior 
Finish joint second-best at 7*s. 

Earth Summit was beaten 
20 lengths by Master Oats in 
the race last season and is 
17lb better off, but his lack- 
lustre display when backed 


Exeter runners and riders 


1&4S Norito 
1.15 Trying ***** 
I^SMteaPtenPf™^ 


LIS Romany Crook (n ft) 
L45 Porttapa 
LIS AaMf Pwf* 


down to favouritism in toe 
Hemaessy last month was not 
exactly encouraging. 

Superior Finish (third) beat 
him over 30 lengths then and 
will certainly not be bothered 
by the extra half mile of the 
Chepstow marathon. 

Whatever happened to Mas- 
ter Oats cm his recent reap- 
pearance at Chepstow 
remains a mystery. Kim Bai- 
ley. his trainer, is still none 
the wiser after initial tests 
have come back negative, but 
is still awaiting the result of 
crucial blood samples. 

At Bangor this afternoon 
toe versatile Village Rein- 
deer (1.00) goes for the 
Wynnstay Hunt Handicap 
Chase after winning in East 
time over hurdles at Kelso 
recently, giving Great Easeby 
91b and a short-head beating. 

The runner-up scored at 
Haydock on Saturday to boost 
that effort and Village Rein- 
deer, who has won twice over 
fences, looks capable of 
following up. • , 

Dissington Dene (1-30) is 
worth an interest in the Ast- 
bury "Wren Handicap Hurdle 
after mim ing well behind 
Great Easeby in that Haydock 
event He travelled nicely for 
much of the race but was just 


ini 3PO-FOP MAMALANA (14) I Jon— MO-8 


feeling the pinch when a mis- 
take at the second last finally 
sapped his strength. He fin- 
ished fifth and looks to be 
knocking on the door. 

Exeter stages a highly com- 
petitive card and toe BBC 
Radio Devon Novice Chase 
could throw up an above-av- 
erage winner. 

Ground Nut has a race in 
him judging by his second to 
Braes Of Mar, but Trying 
Again (1.15) Is worth an- 
other chance after finishing 
fourth to Seek The Faith at 
Chepstow on his chasing 
debut. 

Trying Again was a tal- 
ented hurdler, finishing 
second to Mysilv and Alder- 
brook last season, and al- 
though on the small side he 
should make the grade over 
fences. 

Romany Creek (2.15) has 
been in good form and his 
recent emphatic success over 
Gilpa Valu at Leicester sug- 
gests he can defy a 6lb penalty 
in toe Edimbourg Chase. 

Henrietta Knight, the Lock- 
in ge trainer, won her own 
race last year on this card, 
the Henrietta Knight Birth- 
day Handicap Hurdle, and 
Perhaps (2.45) can follow up 
for her this afternoon. 


0»Wif- Hia- Aeo. Ooorft rtm, Qood to Ion (uBOd In ptasom). * IMakfekn. 
Harah hiw«.l irflahn rtMn i l iii.li A n G ri M nt HHMto 
1 2.30 TTOTPLACWTT NOVICE 1BINK1 HURDLER ffC^IU 

1 0 RJULYttAO (1#) P Futwy 4- TVS __J.Wyor 

a 0 BERTS CHOICE (19) K Bridgwater 4-11-5 SJoynaa{7) 

a 0 BUKUIIUNTGACMB(74)DlfcCalaS-lF-5 DMcCaW 

4 JAMAICA BRIDGES Norton 5-11-6 OPm 

s aoo-po Hamer of justice (34) l Longo a-ii-5 .tm* 

a m ■o m psomLOtoJOCw 5-11-0 jo 0m» 

T UD2 BEAL POKOM Jena. 4-1V6 TJaaks 

5 00-00 KOORATfie) B Greece 5-n-0 a>yLm 

■ BGDOO SO FA me Allen 3-10-5 tUtffi 

10 GRAMME IK Turner 3-104 ATborMoa 

11 HAMB.T0KSHXU Mtegher J-lD-5 B Da*| (3) 

IX 9* HONG KONG CE9MRER (31) A Junto 3-10-6 V Manta* 

13 NORTHERN TROVE Retold Thomwon 3-10-5 WRy 

14 00 ROSCOMMON 1AD (S) R Hafllraneed 3-10-f NW Marita (7} * 

15 0 KATTKOOPMqP Bewn 3-10-0 T Bay 

14 LADYLAMCSHC Allen J-KWJ JMnlingNIa 

IT P RACHEL ANN (M)J BfKWy 3-KHI J l ntw»nn (3) 

IB P SHAW MOUT CXOJJBennea 3-10-0 CUawoSya 

TOP FOftNUPSc Batona A, Rael Popcorn • 

Banker J-Z BaUyria. 6-1 Rmi Popcorn, 7-1 Gran*ue. 5-1 Janata Bridge. KM Momenta Josuee. Hor.g 
Kong Dnieper, l?-i Namthw SJA. U-i Katr Kao. Good So Fa limn 

PORN CUDS - RAU.TRA0C PranmeffiunU oeetPAea 3 OOI. 90) Of 12. Bln 3?( to Colonel M Duet iKeiu 
2odB. Gd-Si] 

REAL P0K0AM Soon aeU dear, vknd app 3 ON. bin Mtieo Ml 2 ooL 1SI 2nd to Blessed Oirva* iLuom 
Ssa. Fm) 

1.00 WYNNSTAY HUNT SUPPORTER CUIB H*CAP CftAS 2aa 4f 110*0. CX.7M 

1 04-22 CHANGE THE ACT C97KD)MBHVVnffiama 1C-I2-0 ROaria 

X 24142-1 VILLAGE KMXB1 (IS) (D) P CalMH 8-11-11 — LW»W 

A T-S3Z2U PBSC8TCSRUNfn(D)(tF)G>UJiflias 1CM1-8 JtDanaaotfr 

4 IfUCrU- TWO STEP RHYTMI (SSI) (D) J McCooroetle 11-11-7 SIMMS 

s 33127-4 MAN OFTHE GRAMM (X7)(CKO)WCtey 9-11-5 -Rltonal 

4 30*01*- FAST CHUMN (M3) (CO) E Owen KM0-1D — .—Nttanllkieel 

7 0&F315- DISTINCTIVE (945) II WAAIon 6-10-0 C Umlrl 

B PGV-F2 WAIUPUHI>CAmE(ia)(BF) KBaHar S-1D-4 - ATtanaa* 

• BP3P4P- OPAL'S TEN3P0T (299) J BradJay 8-10-2 RJotesso(S) 

TOP FORM TtoS: Watortanl CnNa A, Ito OT 11 m Orange T, PracMca Rat • 

Batttafi 6-2 Watenoro CMta. 7-S PrecWa Ran. D-2 Cbaogi The Acl Vtfla^e Raaateo. 8-1 Fas Cnwe 
Uan 01 The Graage, 14-1 Two Step RhylNn. OtoriQWe Snaaors 

PORN GOIDS - CtUNGR THE ACT* UlOBfce S out raB«d 3 oil. nM raaen •wnar. tan fil tljr UnvT ton. 
wua MAN OF TME GRANQE irac ND Km toocii aiwr msofca IIOi. aocaat An Itonad 2mG(. GdL 
THIAGF HKDin vary garna ainoar at handicap fmoN tat tsne. lad Bn ran on wen, won Bj in hd 
tram Great EaseOr <Keta 2n8D. Gd-SH) 

RBSOTICI Rut m tadi When imeaUd raw S ou m race on Dy Sortie Uo iSodoeftato 3nn 8dj 
WATmaORD CASTLE: GOyed on Iron rotund reatfi wtoner, bw 4 by Court Uslabf I Worcester 2m71. 
srq. 

1 .30 ASrsURV WINM HANpKAP HUROU Sb C43SX 

1 S414-FP LOCH SCAVAM (21) OUcEaB 5-11-10 DJNeTMt* 

2 ST-1433 CUTORSCnsSJCUinii 4-11-3 HPwiwuidl* 

5 06-4131 PtURAIHAR{21) DMchOtsoO &-TD-10 .WHmkia 

4 13-4021 KAIUR(ai}(D)RHowsS-10-5 rm>4i»i 

5 1&1-0e6D»SUiarrOND«l(4)JNor«ne-10-6 WAy 

• P02a«P- UNKSreB{ST1)(D)H Meagher ID-IO-O — LWyar 

7 mr-flPO HAPPY INMSR (S|V) R hedges 8-10-0 ■ “nrnniti m 


HADAWh BaM run Ml lana out tal Mason (trained G YanPey) when Hayed on horn 2 out to SnHi 15 3rd 
bhd Encore Un Peu and Uousa Bird iEra«r2Sn. Gfl|. 

CHIOS’S am mumert 2 ea. a 5th to Moal Equal wan STEADFAST ELITE (gv 5B>L pufcd rant no 
headway from Soul SB Ghflelcaslar 2m. Gd-SRJ. 

TAKR A n-YElh Modest ptani lair oltort Iasi nason when 4m. wkrd am taL bw WR bha Star UiAri 
(Ludlow 2m. Sn) 

3.00 MABSFEN HANDICAP CHASE Am If MA» 

1 314-344 SUncrBAr(1A}PNklioto»-f1-I0 — PfOda 

X <5322^ DIAWOAto FOOT (11) (D) J MoCgnnodlH KMV-9 SNcJUN 

3 23C4-D KABTON WHIN (IS) M N EaaNrby fi-11-5 Llyor 

4 20FPMF R4NNDASKY (11) (RFlCBroato 8-11-6 .OlmAg 

5 214-123 NHIRI (27) m G ndanh 7-11-4 A Itawnai l i 

S 12134-1 HAZZARO (39) VI Turner &-TO-11 --ATto to w* 

7 5422-13 KEANO (29) (BP) P HofiOa 6-1D-6 VEtastaa 

B 2W1P0 RUSTTNO (21) W Cumlogluni 9-1D-2 WFnr* 

9 131- FITINIIRT PWPE (Ml) M Hammond 8-iac J*rC Barnard) 

10 PF2V-06 HEY COTTAGR (18) D McCain 10-10-0 ... C U — By 

11 UL-OJff VmVCH«NG (S3) Mai U Howland 12-10-0 Ganrlfvna* 

« P1-P5R) CROWN ETBOAASS (14) R Woodboise 9-10-0 LOTta. 

TOP FORM TTPSe Kaaoi 8, HaUaa WMa 7, Harida Shy S 

HatBop4-i Florida Shy- 5-> Nn*. 6-1 Diamond Fort. Hsbton Who, 7-1 8uniey Bay, 6-1 Nuzarn. Kan no. 
12-1 Pennine Pride, 16-1 Run no IS nawira 

FORM BUUZ - SUILKY BAYi Mu lump wen tatthne anen prom hem unW oupaced 3 ooL 40i d 8 
Brahma, tan 20 by Harwell lad (Eaator 2m7S. 13d) 

DIANOND PORT) Needed race on reappearance when tefctod tram t29i. pdiod up batora iStti n race won 
by GreeiAH Tare Away (Chepstow totiS. 00-38). 

HABTONWHM Behind uahl tome lae headway. 7Uion3l»nlsheii. bin 3« to Ngh Padre INewcaadetoi 
Gdi. 

FUHOOA SKYi Fall 1st latest suit previously Hayed on web ® M TaM (who fcashed Inna) by 21 
iCnHK-nhem Smll. 

INNFA: Never oamg wee hut ima, mien benet etbn whan 80 2nd *> Romany Creel (CarlMa Nil Gd-Fm). 
tUZZARO: U*te . iriuirv on wceom UK. vwady nomwiSond^H. mui KEANO (g»wi tgjjtailad 

oB 3rd iNewion Abbot 3m2D. SB). 

KEANth Won on seasonal debit, dear 2 om, srayefl on strongly b bt Marteil Brqr DO (Newton Abba 3*m. 
Gd-au. 

3.30 YBUOWCOUARWmimiATEOPfDim FLAT RACE 2ai II C1.T11 

1 1-5 GOLDBIBmiN (14) (SF)JEowsrd8 5-11-11 ~ * — row (T) 

2 06- CAINTTS COTTAGE <211) JEOwardb 5-1 1-4 Mr M Daly (7) 

3 3 DENHAM HLL (IB) C Mam 4-11-4 MarataiA KaBy 

(7) 

4 DUBLIN FREDDY 0 Wcnotab WW WBnfew 

5 4 OOATSFUT (14) B Pram 5-11-4 OMawP) 

0 d - ACCUSE M Meagner 5-11-4 LVpr 

T HAKS A BUCK L Lungs MI-4 FPanaN(3) 

B HULUHS D Uotea 4-1V-4 D J MeOaH 

0 NY CHEEA1 NAN DNbSbOton 4-11-4 RNuwyg) 

10 44 piLKBnTON (IQ UreHPantN 6-11-4 SCtanap) 

11 0 RAISE AJOOAH (IB) NTwUai-Davlto 4-11-4 ■KalgUav(7) 

12 tZ2TWST1TCHai(21)L Lungs &-1 1-4 THoad 

13 0 ASHCAL LADY (IS) TWUI 4-10-13 _S WytMC 

14 KAYTVS CAROUSEL IA» V Wifcams 6-KM3 ItonH 

15 06 LADY LHS (30) BProece 4-KM3 Ooy Ufmm 

16 0-5 OmNOREDOIE(36)JNeei9Buii 5-10-13 NrRThMtoa 

(7) 

IT HOC AM G Danas 4-10-13 £ Daria 

PatUagi 4-1 Datum Fiaddy. 9-2 Gctden Dram, 5-i The Sntfier. 0-1 Deaham HI, 8-1 GeeeduL to-1 14y 
Cheety Men. ABBe And Gan, 14-1 /Acase, Ma>a A BucA 17 nmara 

G BUnieTPd first time BANG OR LOO Woierlbrd Castle; L30 Happy Horse, Loch 
Scavals L3D Rainbow Walk. EXETER: 1.45 Manzoor Sayadan. 


Results 


SIX PPPBf-P COOSA’S MIiaHT140JMPq» 8-10-5 — DWdpaNar 

313 OPPF-O UNSUSPKKUIS (42) P Web 8-10-1 DlaaB* 

TOP FORH 7IPSI takkortWM 8, UGa Atawa 7, Hht A How 8 

—*• *-p-- 8 Luks AJura. W Bnballlna. Dorebiioo Treasare. 5-1 mu Pwioemet. Mr PlayW. Mildred 
Sophia. Crow's Deigns. 10 -i Sntaerenaa. UW A Utoon 13 nwoora 


1 TELEVISION ClAGUNO HWHRJi AT 22^48 

104 £ 25 ! -VSSS! 

jSSw SSS— w y 1 

s J 3 

s 4 ^asras^ 3 =- = =.i=saas' 

Billy Barutr. I B-1 LOBffVAllBy 

TVs^cbadw dibvon NOVKE 0**“^. 1 M • • • 

* a tue MLsrtnmo* jffSScii 7 - „ 

21 BLUE DOCTOR^ __^,.JJBaBer(S) 

20* 5?22H5SmStV €■«*> .... NeJfanl 

aoac Bamall 7-1 HI SSET 

309 SXVF&- P TneSW ‘ J[ TowB 

s ig ' 


3313-03 RADAR (7) IV Qay 6-10-0 


* 

JtJ 


2.1 5 RHNBOUM HAMDRAP CHAM In. 71 1 10yd. CS^M 


401 11FW0 

402 114-321 

403 PP1-2U 

404 FPP-43D 

405. >22131 



HAFRaganM 

OFHyaam 

-APNe Ce y ★ 


Wifltt 

20-T Masts' Ryon.aS-lBlueUOCK"- . ^ . 




■ 

801 JFreN 

*02 !!^r avcuLL 003} RFrtSlS-’H — mt h Br 

-.•jSSSST* 

a — -issL-i 

' ^.7-AFtagw-d 

-miWE AJlS(421 L Ban™ ft-lt-’P ."-"Vr " ' . JR JOGNl(7) 

308 ■■ Farrell .-IP'S - - Ml bna * 

^ ^ ^ ■ ■ ' y - ~ ; _ • '' 

^ V -'t -li.'"' 'J - *»'i * " . "'I . ■’ - „ ■ - 


400 ssno-M 

TOP WWM T1PL Hanawy Crtefc 0| D M Jew ladga 7 

Battkta?-4 ROMnyCrMk, 7-3.DahNlwr Lodga, 4-1 SJaundi »WL 3-1 fflria A Boa. 3-1 BuliPt aMaad. 
2D-1 USs Tors Bttatara 

2.45 KENHETTAKMGIIT HHIMDAY NOVKB HW HURD!* 2a R 0,17* 

801 057321 AMUIOM MMWBM (B<i MB B Waring 5-18-0 

802 ■ O- GRAVATZ (SIB) MiS J Wh 5-12-fl —f.lT 

803 DQrS4SZ— PIRHECK CAVALKS (244) Ms J RsttW 6-IV-Tl 

SOS ' SS-U PBBHAP3 (1Z) (BF) UIm H KrigM 4-1 W 

803 5M-C45 Sim FORD (1 1) C Hash 6-1H — - r — ±177 * 

BOB 2DZ.'4M ODNSMLTDMCtia) D OBadoBoB-lW — * P g* .. 

807 «-UBS HUGH80UOKrAFmti7) -'** "** r * tt 

BOB (BVISa DARK NMHTBiaAll (1«) 0 Sw>«ad 5-n-4 

909 U)HlPPIIDRIdMBJI««mMI^1M- JjDMgWBNr 

510 Dfp.584 L U G* W A WH M H dfiU BredWrt fr-l >2 ? 

511 B2M»YM.*OIUQ(M)(IOPHBBteWO-13 - -*«£**** 

812 0-12222 5M' W C K (f) WHalf 4-1B-3 -"»™L 

513 WIWHFRAiM«0W0«MiHHI^5-1W "J 

B14 OW-V* «EWNOOONATTVE(18)AJ*lfc«ia7-»-0 LHartWi 

315 WRD-AH CAWRVAL KW{2T) K BNhCO 5-W4) 

BIB 44PB6- ALLAHRAIOIA (240) MuJPSEBf 4-10-0 Dltahjta 

817 GOfO-SUlWBRnP«(*8)Hi«JSldafi08OT>1IM —JD-J**- 

TQPFOIta , nPLHlB«B n eB l gMB,Piralria<to>t«7,Pwtap4fl _ _ „ , 

BetUof! 8-1 PBtfBGS, 8-1 SRsnahA. 7-1 Hoyal Afl Nag. Ctot NJghbngrir, 3-1 Prads Gre w. 10-1 
AiBlflamamorm 12-1 Ugs Bramlgafi. M omlngBfcgii.£lew Ferd 17 

3.1 5 (MEW RADIO KAMnCAPHDBDU 2 m 2tCBB82 __ 

801 111112 RUKAWATFKTE(18)(e}(BF)M Pip« 4-11-10 'JSSThi 

BOX PS-2343 DOOWASt(1llDEhworth 8-11-7 AProtoar(3J 

003 JWFP34- CABOCNON (291) fl FreS 8-11-4 --- 

■M 34134-4 UICKT RU1E{4S)(C) NThonnan 8-U-J ili.Tf? 

BOB 323800 XTATAJACK (11>D Bncfth 7-11-3 

<00 610-350 MSP K M HMD (11) N UBCMB 8-11-0 - ■-* "g*" 

407 52 1P-PP LACKENDARA (IS) Mta H KragM B-lM ... - - • - • -- 

SOS &4212TT0HTB*r(ia)U8sHICiiiQWS-1>6 _ . l ±* r 

809 16V N« A KINO £20) C ft»ten W(M - ••••-— “T™*” 

610 02.T1-O SBCRETARy OF STATE (8) D AibuthncI 0-1D-0 -joworaa 

TOP P0BMT1PBiT)bM FiHS, He*» A Ring 7, Runaway Pete 0 

lebkg it— i Runaway Paw. 4-1 TtgM Fa. J-» S oi Sore 8-1 ^ AKrig 

Stale tack. 13-fLuck, 81*. if-’ Keeg UeinUmi Cxcrftv. * 


BaObg: 5-2 Karar. 1 W PWaaaar, 8-2 OOon 8 el 6-1 DtaUmon Oesa, B-i Loch Sccvjm, KK 1 puajn. 
16-1 Happy fane. 30-1 Untede n ■■■!■. 

FORM aua>K - kGCM seAVAlto Hu adwgpgtnM over taCBA IBM bme tarnged baay. puBed ag OBtan 
1M in W» won by irM Obis |Hwn»» 3mif, Qd). 

CUFTOH SCI) AMff pnwiBtm. awry dancs IBIL na on, tEn bd and M to JadWi Mraton Abba 2n«l 
» 

PHARANEAR Fwlenatt wtemr tattkm wun Did and beu rrten IMctar2 ooL UN on. waa b* 3 Bom 
fhftfUwwn Boy (Clwpsttw^sQ, Gd). 

KARARLadJ ) o* raa on oe«. wen by B fruei Pnnce o( SUtmo iChejwjr. am. S8i 

DNSNHffM onbcuaed laadare win 6ft, weataNd tanar pbbbub I ram 2 am. USSBitOeal 

Eaeaby (Hayitoea 2m7B. Go). 

2.00 ST. HBBB FORD ROYtCE CHASE Nn« ItOyGa E2#T2 

1 tt4fM7l HEBMDEANnOJTODNRSWaen 8-11-8 RDmoeta 

2 IP- QUITE A NAN £240] W Jenki T-TM _T4«*. 

3 ANTS BOY ttaHPsnoK 8-71-0 nnaria 

4 Q34-P B0G0H)LL(3B)nWWKJ5-n-O RrHEtaNI 

■ 8Z2A4F-BVBI BUR (2S7)MnC Rack 7-1T-0 DBkCri. 

B S5lSrWHAWKFM(2fl)CBraRMHI witaatm 

T D'i-P LOBSTRICOTTAdE (T) K Barley 7-1 HI DOUBTFUL 

8 8068DP- PAJOOW BOY (888) fi team* 6-1H) IIMk| 

■ 6025-3 StYMOIMlPV(l9)l4nAHewht6-l1-0 Jim 

10 P345*i- APS. CITY (SOI) CScdh 8-10-8 NRmgar* 

TOP FDRR TRS: Hatoldem 9, HawkDaM 7, Semeir Spy B 

BaOtafi 1-7 Hebridean, KM KbbubU. 14-1 Dwa A uan. Seymwr Spy.25-1 Parage* Boy. Aery’s Boy. 
33-1 April CBy Iran 

FORI GUKX - KEBHDBAIh Vary ansn birtler, Imprewtw ebaalBg ONwt w«W M 4 oaL qn ce 
MMgly. WO" bv a* HOT King Lncdar (TtoroNU 2BHB. Snj. 

HAWKFSLDi No dunce wWUSf winner DSi 91 by CalUsoe Bay (UHoxaMr Ihl Gd-Fm). 
snBOUR SPYi Led anUlhsKNdanjhd2DuLH.DtniSbyJBBon'sBny[Bwigor2m<B.Gd}. 

2.30 RBDCOATCONDHIOBAL JOCKEYS 1 HXAP MBtfLE Sw H tfBB 

1 0654fl< TWROWDIR) BPreece 4-11-12 — OHbbh 

2 52M3P FBONTIEH FUDMT (5) U*» L SridaH S-11-11 XHrwbmd 

2 (HWM POTTIMTYRNICSOJJParbu 0-11-3 * RM tar ip 

4 BOWTO OLD MOREY (13) C Bread 9-11-1 TJMrepb. 

5 SLO- BADABfl (942) N Bauwge 5-1 1-1 P -V 

S P0D-21E STEADFAST EUT1 (IS) (CD) JO Merti 4-n-O -AHoata 

7 2100B CHRWSOUNnS) J Bradley &-KI-1S ttoyUwh* 

8 034660- TJUCE A FLTBI (23S) R Hodges 5-IO-13 TTNum tin 

9 32BS0D RAINBOW WALK (S4)J O'Shu S-10-10 OLaa* 

10 P1PPP0-WLLIT (AST (328) (D)flBroB«ra« 9-10-6 — BKrrtog 

11 550- SEASONS STBR(2B8)DBurche91 5-104 ... J Prior (7) 

TOP WM TIPS! Beduri8, n U . n i ^ T.T M . a arB 

Brittof: 9-C Badowi. 5-1 Curia s Sen. StefdHs EJ». 6-1 Tnrower 8-1 Tree A flrnr. froaoer Fk^n, XM 

Pier Thbty Nine, ibiiUuw Wait 16-1 Seaaon’s Star .11 1 

FORHUADE-THROWEIbadsa 2nd «nen raflsna 4 o-i sboaced flpn bsL Jth o( II ftimbere. bii2S bid 
BalmareRdCl ILudlaw bn551. Q(rfn , i 

FRONTIER FUQHT) Pemdnmew uart. ns eitn between last 2JjgMs »hen « 3rd lfi Vaca lAintrec Tm. 
Qd-Fmi ” ' 


1LSO (2m II llOyria HdM): 1.DONT- 
DResSPOIilNNNfft,T Dascomba (7-1);S. 
MgM tar A IRBon C33-1):3, Hwmlflltr 
113-8 Fowl. 8 ran. 3. 6. tC Popriani) To»r 
E7.10. £1.70. C4^0, Cl -20. Dual F: E55.ia 
CSF £135 66. Trictat C433.B5. 

1JOO (3m » Cb* 1, EQUITY PLAYER, D 
Walsh (1 1-4 lav): S, Woodland* Boy IS-1J; 
3, FuXadOwtw (3-1). 8 ran. S. 6. (R Curt*) 
TM8 C4 60; n.BO. Cl BO. C2J0 Dual F: E7.B0. 
Trttr £2000. CSF £17.03 Tncaat CA1.06. 
NR Cdunwllle. 

1^0 {2m 1* 110yd* Hdtok 1, HAPPY 
HOSTAGE, A P McCoy (1S-Z1: 2,CSewater 

Udy (11-2). 2, WbNtTtaU |6-1). 3-1 lav 
Ttokariy’s Gift. 14 ran. IX, 7- M White) TOM’ 
{7.7th £z.a6 £5.60. E2JXL Dual F. E22B0. 
Trio: ESGAG CSF: £41.23. 

LOO (2m Of Ct* 1, NO PAIN NO GAIN, P 
Hid* {6-5 lav): 2, Lodkout HaURlabl (7-1): 
S,Thw Golfing Gaata (2S-1). 12 «n. 8.4. 
(J Gifford) Toie: C1.B0: Cl. DO. D5.90. til-W. 
Dual F: £15 60. Trio; C128.10. CSF: nOAS. 

2A> (2n> 8M 10yd* H«e): 1, PIHNKA 

GBtL, D Bridgwater (19-11 lav): *■ IWo - 
pa RlwdN 10-Y): *, captata Cow l«M). 9 
un. IX, 5. (M Pipe) Tow Cl 70: Cl. 10. £240. 
IMO. Dual F: mad. Trio: £14020. CSF- 
£9.72. TricASt: C221.87. NR- Slsler 
Stephanie 

{2m CD* 1. LE «a«AT NOR, B Fta- 
ton (7-4 fay), 2, Moriwbootttabouae 19-2): 
3, n — i t Sharp (7-2). 7 raa t 9. ID 

oiisseiij Tme- roaa ci.io. nso ftiai f: 

C8JD.CSF:£9iO 

XSD (2m 1 T 1 1 0f&tt t . CHAPKASS1, D 
Bridgwater (10-11 fan): 2,ChaWfo (5-2); 2. 
■ama Uke Fan (8-1). ID ran. 7. 2X. (M 
Pipe) Tow Q.2D: £1.10. El 20 £2.70 Dual F: 
£4 80. Trio. £15 60 GBF £4.18. NR: 
MuDtnbr. 

PIACXPOT: £21.90. GUADPOTi C12J?H 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

1.18 (1m 4f> 1, COHTBCS LEGEND, 
Mrs L Pearce (10-11. 2. Rataul (5-1): >. 
Alptae Storm (25-1) 11-4 Un Hill Farm 
Dancer. 12 ran. 6. 2. (J Benomteyl TOW 
£080 £050. £250. £5 10 Dual F. E2MO- 
Trio; £90.10 CSF:CS,63. Trlcaat E 1.031 Ba 
1 AS (ate 1 . UTTLI IBNR. Amanda Sand- 
ars 19-4 lav); 2, Crate OKI (7-1): a.*** 
With The Band (7-2). 13 ran. Nb. 5. (P 
Evanc.l Tow E3J90; £1 50. £2 SO. £1.50 Oial 
F'ClFfiO Trio- £11.10 CSF £16 BO 


LIS f7f)r 1, HOMBSTLV, S Sandora 
I12-1E L Ch i ton Bang (ID-1); B, Hyt- 
tea ■■Mti (9-1). 7-2 It-tev Kuo Flyer, 
itsMtiopoai 12 ran. 4, IX (8 Smart} Tote: 
£21.00: £260 £230. £420 Dual F: £3800 
Trio: £167.40. CSF: El 14.46. Tricast 
£1031.79. 

L4B (1m lOOydaJi 1, UTTU NCAA- 
LBTT, NCariWe (14-1K *, Peoalr (8-1); 31 
■tear «— el* (16-1) 7-SlavDrCalkoarl. 
12 ran. Hi M, 0 (P Maldn) Tote: £1240; 
£290, £200, £270. Dual F: £6440 Trio: 
£187.50. CflF: £107.70 Trleaet £1,03021. 
NR- David James* OM. 

LIS («> I, aaOMKEY ZANTY, D Wrtfltlt 
(33-1): a. Marine Swwrt (7-2 co-lav); a. 
Lady GW (7-2 co-Tnv). 7-2 co-tav Loch 
Style. 13 ran. Nk. «. (J L Harris) Tots: 
E2280: £430. £270, £240. Dual F- £8720 
Trim £17720 CSF: £15121. 

Sl4B (7Qi 1, CERTAIN WAY, T G 
McLaughlin (12-1); 2, Bay (8-1); 3, 

Deeply vaAa (5-2 lav). 12 ran. Nk. tt. (N 
uuraoden) Ton: £1330: 0.20 Ota £1.70 
Dual F: £5040 Trio: ES4.10 CSF: £83.10 
Trieast £28082 

4.18 dm 4 1* 1, PISTOLS AT DAWN, 

Miss J Ail Ison (9-2); 2, BausBto (8-1); s. 
Modest Hope ( 6 - 1 ). 11-4 tav Buckley Boys. 
11 ran. X. 5. (B Meehan) Tote: B4.70 £180. 
E2J50. n.BO Dual F: £14.70. Trio: £24.70 
CSF: £3001. TricsSt Cl 9653. Wt Brasil 
4.4S (Tip 1, RAKtS, D Wright (38-1K Z. 
Northern Spoilt (7-4 lav); 3, Desert In* 
sadar (8-11. i2ran. a. lX (M Brittain) Tow. 
£41.40; £7.10. £1.70 £230 Dual F: £10030 
trio: £22200. CSF: £9212 Trust £385. 19. 
JACKpOD Not won. ti 0,46043 carried 
over to Exeter today. 

PLACSPOTi EB7220 QIMDPO1k£163.10 


FULL RESULTS SERVICE 

0801 - 168-1 68 
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Soccer 


The Guardian Wetassda yDecembe^^ 


David Lacey on a World Cup draw giving Terry Venables’ men the opportunity to settle some old scores Clubs often 

Italy block England’s path dodge fa mies 


N GLAND will set 
out to qualify for 
the 1998 World Cup 
trusting that their 
past does not catch 
up with them. Poland and 
Italy, who denied them places 
in the tournaments of 1974 
and 1978, now bar the way to 
France in three years' time. 

In addition England will be 
meeting two chips off the old 
Soviet bloc. Moldova and 
Georgia. Each achieved 
respectability in the 1996 Euro- 
pean Championship qualifi- 
ers; Wales twice lost to the 
Georgians. 5-0 in Tblisi and 

1- 0 in Car diff 

For England, whether or 
not they are still being orga- 
nised by Terry Venables after 
the European Championship, 
this Is going to be an ex- 
tremely tricky task. Italy's 
presence will make it difficult 
for anyone else to top Group 
Two. and unless England 
manage to become, at the 
very least, the best runners- 
up in the nine groups they 
will be forced to play off for a 
place among the 82 finalists. 

Italy were the side who has- 
tened the departure of Don 
Revie . then England's man- 
ager, to the United Arab 
Emirates in 1977 by winning 

2- 0 in Rome. By the time Ron 
Greenwood reversed that 
score at Wembley, England's 
interest in Argentina the 
following summer was 
academic. 

Although England won and 
drew with Poland under Gra- 
ham Taylor in the last World 
Cup qualifiers, having previ- 
ously knocked them out on 
the way to the 1992 European 
Championship, and having 
roundly beaten them under 


ROUTES TO FRANCE 


Group One 

Denmark 

Greece 

Croatia 

Slovenia 

Bosnia 


Group Two 

Italy 
England 
Poland • 
Georgia 
Moldova 


Group Three 

Norway 

Switzerland 

Finland 

Hungary 

Azerbaijan 


Group. Four 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Austria 

Latvia 

Belarus 

Estonia 


Group Five 

Russia. 

Bulgaria 

Israel 

Cyprus 

Luxembourg 


Bobby Robson in Monterrey 
in 1986, the spectre of 1973 has 
not been totally exorcised. 
That year Polish victory In 
Katowice and Tomaszewski’s 
Inspired goalkeeping in die 
j l-l draw at Wembley con- 
spired to end, eventually, the 
managerial reign of Sir Alf 
Ramsey. 

With Poland lurking be- 
neath them in the draw, as 
Norway did last time, Eng- 1 
land will have their work cut 
out flUing one of the top two , 
plac es. The FA. must organise I 
fixtures for the next two sea- I 
sons to ensure that the play- 
ers have a 10-day break before 
each World Cup tie. 

That said, yesterday's draw 
in Paris could have been worse 


for English ambitions. For a 
start they have been spared 
one of the six-nation groups, 
which would have asked them i 
to play 10 matches, as they did , 
under Taylor last time, with 
the possibility of another two 

in the play-offs. 

England have also been 
more fortunate than North- 
ern Ireland, who not only 
meet Germany and Portugal 
in Group Nine but face te- 
dious journeys to the 
Ukraine, Albania and Arme- 
nia. In any draw there always 
has to be a group of studied 
grimness and this is surely it 

Although Scotland are in 
one of the four six-nation 
groups they will not be over- 
awed at the prospect of get- 


ting past Sweden or Austria. 
Latvia and Estonia are beat- 
able. The dark horses are 
Belarus, who beat Holland in 
a European Championship , 

qualifier. 

The Republic of Ireland, 
seasoned travellers, will not , 
be dismayed either at having | 
to meet Lithuania, Macedonia 
and Liechtenstein, even 
though the latter held them in 
a goalless European Champi- 
onship tie. Romania are top 
seeds in Group Eight 

The good news for Wales Is 
that they too are in a 
five-nation group; the bad 
that Holland and Belgium 
will be strongly fancied to 
go through. Turkey will 
also pose a problem for 


Bobby Gould and his team. 

Tbe unevenness of the nine 
European groups was Inevita- 
ble once Fifa had more or less 
given up on trying to produce 
balanced lists of seedings 
against a background of new 
nations and unkn own quanti- 
tities and simply referred to 
its own arbitrary world 
rankings. 

Thus Group One will see 
Denmark and Greece up 
against Croatia, the third 
seeds who are capable of beat- 
ing them both, as well as Slo- 
venia and Bosnia, who will 
probably play their home 
matches In Italy. Russia and 
Bulgaria, on the other hand, 
appear to have been granted 
the easiest-looking passage of 


all against Israel, Cyprus and 
Luxembourg in Group Five. 

Group Six promises a partic- 
ularly even fight because, 
though Spain are one of 
Europe's most inform teams, 
the split ends of old Czechoslo- 
vakia — the Czech Republic 
and Slovakia — have retained 
their good footballing habits, 
as indeed have former Yugo- 
slavia. Malta and the Faroes 
are there tor the ride. 

At least England avoided 
Norway this time, but again 
Group Three looks one of the 
easier sections, with Switzer- 
land and Finland the princi- 
pal obstacles to a Norwegian 
presence in France: Hungary 
too, if they can start another 
revival. 


John Duncan 


Group Six 

Group Seven 

Group Eight 

Group Nine 

South America 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Romania 

Germany 

Brazil plus four from 

Cz Republic 

Belgium 

Rep of Ireland 

Portugal 

Argentina, Bolivia, 

Slovakia 

Turkey 

Lithuania 

Northern Ireland 

Chile, Colombia, 

Yugoslavia 

Wales 

Iceland 

Ukraine 

Ecuador. Paraguay, 

Malta 

Faroe Islands 

San Marino 

Macedonia 

Liechtenstein 

Albania 

Armenia 

Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela 


F RANK McLINTOCK. the 
agent at the heart of 
Teddy Sheringham s 
transfer to Tottenham in 
August 1992. told a court 
yesterday that most football 
clubs disguise payments to 
agents and routinely breach 
Football Association 
regulations. 

The revelation came as part 
of Jeffrey Fugler's resumed 


4JUUIJ Wiu l. 

Fugler, a 43-year-old adver- 


McLintock, the former Scot- 
tish international whose First 
Wave agency acted for Sher- 
ingham and who was paid 
£50,000 in cash on an invoice 
that did not mention help in 
transfers, told the hearing; 
“This is used by a number of 
clubs to get out of what they 
consider to be the antiquated 
laws of the Football Associa- 
tion. Some agents call it mer- 
chandising and have done no 
work of that kind whatsoever, 
but we have at least done 
some genuine work, which we 
can prove." 

McLintock's Invoice dated 
August 27 claimed to be “for 
tbe assistance in arranging a 
distribution and merchandis- 
ing network on behalf of Tot- 


tenham Hotspur Football 
Club in the United St ates to 
include travel .and all consul- 
• tancy work involved ni the 
project — £50,000.” • ■ 

McLintock told the court - 
that in fact a significant part 
of that £50,000 was for his role- 
in the Sheringham transfer-. •; 

S hame Dougall, acting, for 
Fugler. put it to McLintock 
that part of that invoice "in- 
volved negotiating the deal 
with Mr Sheringham, and. 
you are getting a fee for tha^-. 
McLintodc agreed. 

“If one looked , at that in- 
voice one couldn’t possibly; 
see that,” said Mr Dougall. 
"Mr Sheringham is hot men- 
tioned in that invoice?" - 
McLintock again agreed with . 
him. “This Invoice hides a . 
payment to agents?^ asked 
Mr Dougall- “Yes it does," 
said McLintock. 

“This invoice for £50,000 is 
partly bogus, isn't it?" Mr. 
Dougall continued. “We are 
not breaking any rules.”: 
replied McLintock, “because 
we are not governed by the 
FA. It is the clubs who are - 
breaking the rules, not the - 
agents." m ‘ • 

For Scribes West, David 
Farrer QtC asked McLintock: • 
“As an agent were your deal- 
ings with Tottenham any dif- 
ferent than with other 
clubs?" “No." McLintock told 
the court “The vast majority 
of clubs do it. It's widely 
re gar ded as the thing to do, 
the way to get round things. 

“Clubs can pay plumbers or 
accountants but not an agent 
who may have worked long 
and hard for them." 

The hearing continues 
today when Venables will 
give evidence. 



Phelan . . . second chance 

Charlton 
seeks to 
strike 
balance 

Cynthia Bateman 

on the Republic 
of Ireland v Holland 


I T WILL be different at 
Anfield tonight, of 
coarse. Then the current 
that charges the Irish will 
be switched on. but yester- 
day as Jack Charlton’s 
team trained at the British 
Aerospace ground near 
Chester for their European I 
Championship play-off; 
against Holland it was diffi- 
cult to see where the surge 
of spirit would come from. 
But come it will. 

"This is the eye of the 
storm.” said one observer 
at an unnervingly quiet 
team hotel. “You can feel 
us starting to be sucked in. 
It's building up.’* 

Today an armada of fer- 
ries and 64 flights will 
bring the supporters across 
the Irish Sea. The FAI had 
19,000 tickets for the game 
“and could have sold them 
three times over”. The only 
places left on offer weeks 
ago were executive boxes 
for 10 at £5,000 a time. 
Charlton, who had been 








Thirsting for victory . . . Jack Charlton works through elevenses to put Alan Kernagban through his paces 


relaxed in training, was 
more himself yesterday. A 
return to the gruff ap- 
proach was a reassuring 
clue that he might just be 
satisfied with the team he 
named. His late derision to 
play two up front means 
that John Aldridge part- 
ners Tony Cascarino, who 
has scored 12 league goals 
in 22 games for Marseille 
till* season. Sunderland’s 
David Kelly was called op , 

at the last minute as cover. ! 

More surprisingly, Terry 
Phelan, the former Alan- i 


Chester City full-back now 
with Chelsea, gets another 
crack at the Dutch. His 
error let in Dennis Berg- 
kamp for the first of Hol- 
land’s two goals that put 
the Republic out of the 
World Cup finals last year. 

“Apparently Terry 
played very well lat wing- 
back] for Chelsea last week 
and he was made Man of 
the Match,” said Charlton. 
“It is the obvious place for 
him to play In a game like 
this. 

“The Dutch have good 


pace down the right but 
Terry is very quick. He gets 
forward and likes to run at , 
people, and what I like 
about H is it doesn't upset 
the balance of tbe team. 1 1 
like to have players on the | 
side they naturally like to 
play.” Liverpool’s Mark 
Kennedy was “not yet up to 
thi s sort of game”. 

The manager bristled in 
characteristic fashion 
when the Dutch media sug- 
gested he was playing Phe- 
lan to man-mark Marc 
Overmars. “You might 


have to put Overmars on 
Phelan. But that’s your 
problem,” he retorted. “We 
don’t mark anybody. The 
responsibility goes to who- 
ever is nearest.” 

“Are you worried . . ." | 
began someone else. “I'm 
not worried abont any- 
thing,” he interrupted. “It 1 
will be different to Orlando. I 
There the heat suited the , 
Dutch passing game rather 
than our running game. And 
if you look at Holland's 
away record in the qualifi- 
ers, I would have thought 


PHOTOGRAPH: MICHAEL STEELE 

people would be worried 
about them. At times they 
haven't won very easily 
and they haven't scored 
many goals." 

This was more like it. Go 
for it. Jack. “I hope this is a | 
strong, hard, fast game 
everyone enjoys . . . and we j 
win. ‘ We are capable of 
beating anybody.” Cue the I 
Jolly Green Army. 

REPUBLIC OP IRELAND! A Kelly 

(SfloHlefcf Utd) O Kofly (Laodal Babb 
lUvwpool). McGrath (A Villa). Irwin (Man 
UH1. Kama (Blackburn). Town tend (A. 
Villa . capti. Sheridan (Shall Wed). FMan 
(Chalseoi. Caacarlno IMarsuItJa). 
Aldridp* (TriimruweV. 


Kendall back 
with Blades 


Ian Ross 

H oward kendall’s 

brief exile from football 
will end this morning 
with his installation as man- 
ager of Sheffield United. 

The former Everton man- 
ager has been lured out of 
semi-retirement to succeed 
Dave Bassett who departed 
Bramall Lane yesterday 
lunchtime after almost eight 
years in charge. 

Bassett and the Blades 
agreed to part less than a 
week after the make-up of the 
dub's board was officially 
confirmed by the new chair- 
man, Mike McDonald. 

Although Bassett's immedi- 
ate future is uncertain, he is 
certain to be much in de- 
mand. It is conceivable that 
both Leicester and Crystal 
Palace would seek his 
services. 

If he joins Palace, he will be 
returning to the dub where 
he spent less than a week in 
charge back in 1984. Then he ■ 
returned to Wimbledon after 
admitting he had made a 
wrong decision. 

Bassett headed for Sheffield 
United’s Christmas party last 
night in subdued mood and 
with harsh words for the 
club’s former chairman. Reg 
Brealey. “I have done my best 
with the limited resources 
available to me," he said. “I 
was fighting with one arm 
tied behind my back. 

"Less than three years ago 
Sheffield United was in tbe 
Premiership, had just been to 


Wembley for an FA Cup semi- 
final and I was optimistic 
about the future. I regularly 
asked tbe chairman for money 
to strengthen the squad, but 
none was provided. 

“I was led to believe that 
any money I raised from 
transfers could be utilised for 
purchases, when in reality 
this was not the case.” 

. Bassett, who led United 
from the old Third Division to 
the top flight in successive 
seasons between 1988 and 
1990, said he was leaving 
“with his head held high”. 

Kendall wQl inherit a team 
bereft of confidence and 
standing one place off the bot- 
tom of the First Division. His 
assistant will be Adrian 
Heath, his former Everton 
forward who will now leave 
Burnley for his first job in 
management 

One of the most successful 
managers of his generation, 
Kendall returns to the big 
stage only nine months after 
being dismissed by Notts 
County after a public bust-up 
with his chairman over al- 
leged excessive drinking. 

Kendall will be the first to 
say that he is a changed man. 
Two stone lighter and teeto- 
tal. he believes he has the en- 
thusiasm and know-how to re- 
establish himself at a club of 
great ambition, albeit one 
that has drifted in recent 
years. 

In his first spell in charge of 
Everton. he led them to two 
League championships, the 
European Cup Winners’ Cup 
and the FA Cup. 


Daish out of Anglo-ltalian 


B IRMINGHAM’S captain 
Liam Da ish win probably 
miss the rest of his side's 
Anglo-ltalian Cup campaign 
after the competition organis- 
ers reacted to last month's 
brawl in Ancona. 

Daish would have led Bir- 
mingham against Cesena in 
tonight's game at St Andrews 
but his club have agreed to 
the organising committee's 
request to leave him out' 
“until further notice". 

However, the committee 
stressed that the recommen- 


dation ,did not mean any indi- 
vidual bad been found guilty 
of inflicting injury during the 
flare-up after the match in 
Ancona, when the home 
club's coach Massimo Cacc la- 
tori suffered a fractured jaw 
and damage to his left eye. 

Birmingham, for their part, 
said “no guilt or responsi- 
bility is accepted by this club 
or by Liam Daish to any al- 
leged events in Italy”. 

West Ham's American goal- 
keeper Ian Feuer is set to sign 
for Luton for £580.000. 


<£, I i' 


Results 


The Independent News 

Call 0891 


Arsenal 06 

Aston Villa 11 

Birm. City 34 

Blackburn 21 

Bolton 36 

Brentford 24 

Burnley 31 

Chelsea OB 

Coventry Cfty ' IT 
Derby County 28 

Everton Off 

HuckLTown 32 


Ipswich Town 
Leeds United 
Leicester City 
Liverpool 
Man. City 
Man. United 
Middlesbrough 
MaiwaU 
Newcastle Utd 
Norwich CHy 
Nottm. Forest 
OPR 


• IV 


i Reports Service 

33 77+ 

15 Sheffield United 15 

03 Sheffield WML 14 
30 Southhampton 20 

04 Stoke City 30 

02 Sunderland 27 
Ol Tottenham Hot. 07 
23 West Ham 12 

29 Wimbledon 26 

16 Wolves 37 

18 Celtic 09 

IS Rangera 10 

25 


Soccer 

PA CUP 

Second-round replays 

D a r l ington ID) 0 B ncto d al a 10) 1 

4 731 Manta 60 

(Flochdata away id Lives poor] 
S t arnu rab ory (2) 2 Scmtborpa (01 1 
Scon 35 Paterson 76 

RowtooUtam «i (pen) 3.313 

(Shrewsbury away la Fuirum or Brighton) 

Woking roj 2 BMMd ( 0 ) 1 

Kay 60. 75 - Abbon 60 

iWokmg away to Swlndom 
POSTPONED: Gravoeend IN* Clndar- 
tord Tn (now Dec 14. 7.45]. 

TENMENTS SCOTTISH CUP 
I First round 

SlaatiousaoMlr !?l 2 Arbroath (2) 2 
McOeachie 1 McCormick 10 

Gardner 43 [ogl Fisher 33 (og) 

550 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE: FM DhMW 
Postponed: Clydebank v Airdrie. 

PA VASEi TUnlwnd raptap Mangota- 
fteld UIO 5. Hunnerlord Tn I. 

CM VAUXHAIL CONFERENCE: WelUng 
■J Farnborcugn 1. 

UNIBOND LEAGUE: Pr unil r DhrMoM: 

FnsWey » MaBoe* 4 

BEAZER HOMES LEAGUE; Prwntnr 
EKvidan: Cambridge C 1 Sudbury Tn ft 


Rushden & O'moods 3. Gtoucoster 2. Mid- 
land Division: RaddHch utd 2. BJIaton Tn 
1. Dr Martens Cw Sensed round] Ath- 
eratone Utd 1. Nuneaton Bor 3: Baldock Tn 
I. Margate 0 : Tonbridge Angola 3. Fisher 
83 ft- 

FEDERATION BREWERY NORTHERN 
LEAGUE: First OMdos Chester Le 
Street 2. Bodllngtam Ter 3. Postponed: 
Tow Law Tn v Sn I Won. 

NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST USAOUEi 
Cupc l e uund until n pliy i B or r ow as h 
Vic i. Oasaa Tn Ol 

GREAT MILLS LEAGUE: P rem i er Dfw 
Won: Postpone* Odd Down Am v Tiver- 
ton Tn. 

PONT1NS LEAGUE* First Division: 

Derby 3. Wolverhampton 2. T aoand DP- 
Mom Coventry A Men C 0; Rotherham ft 
Aston vtfla V Third Otvtstom Doncaster 0. 1 
Carlisle ft 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
First Dridsfonc Arsenal 4. Oxford uu i; 
Watford ft Crystal Palace 1. Second Dtw 
latoM Plymouth- d Cardiff 0 


LEAGUE OF WALKS: Bangor C 2. Con- 
neii'e Quay 1; Berry Tn 2. Ton Penire ft 
Flint Tn 2, Porthmadog ft Rhyl 1. Holywell 
1. Postpone* Newtown v Conwy. 

SUN LIFE GOLD CUP: Send- Anal: 
Omagh Tn 0. Crusaders 1. 

Rugby Union 

FIVE HATTONS HBIfiEXEN CUP: Pool 

Az Toulouse 18, Benetton Treviso 0 
U-S1 INTERNATIONAL: England 31. 
ScalUnd 18. 

VARSITY MATCH (Twickenham)- Oxtard 
Unlv 19 Cambridge Univ 31 
CIS INSURANCE SERIES TOUR 
MATCH: England A SS. Wesiriri Samoa 0. 


COUNTY CHAMPIONSIflPs Northern 
QroofN Lancashire 23, Cheshire 22. 
HEINBKEM NATIONAL LEAGUE First 
Dhdaten Swansea 26. LUfKlUl 20. 

CLUB MATCHES, 3 Wales Police 94. 
Mountain Ash 22. Po stp o n ed: Pontypool v 
Ebbw Vale. 

Rugby League 

BAHLA YOUTH TOUR MATCH: York- 
shire U-1B 4. Australia 62. 

Basketball 

MBA: Denver 104. Philadelphia B1; Utah 
lift Charlotte 100. 

Cricket 

THIRD A TEST: Peatman England A 
159 ID OsUer 6ft N Knight 5ft Shahid Nazir 

6- 64) and 191-8 (J Gat) Ian SO- Pakistan A 
300 (AsH Mujtoba 147na; Glddlns 5-104 
Headley 5-109). Match drawn. 

ONE-OFF TEST, Christchurch: Pataslan 
306 lAamir Softsil 0ft Ramiz Ra|a 54; 
Calms 4-511 and 434 (1 Ahmad 103. liUO- 
maro-ul-Haq 63). New Zealand 288 |C 
Calms 7ft R Twose 6ft Woslm Akram 
5-53} and 1S5 (R Twose 5in« Mushtafl 

7- 56). Pallstan wan by IBi runs. 

TOUR MATCH: WeEoixgmgt West Writes 
OS (33 6 ovetsl. Australian Cricket Acad- 
emy 96-2 128.4 overs) Academy won by 
Btghl wrtCkeM. 

ONE-DAY MATCHi Nairobi: Newer Undo 
154-7 IASI! Karim 3-7). Kenya 15S-S (44 
overs: M Odumbe 45). Kenya won by live 
wKfcats. 

THIRD WOMEN'S TEST: Hyderabad: In- 
dia 104 (Taylor j-33i and 216-7 dec (C 
Kama Ahir 67j England 90 snd SB- 1. 


American Football 

NFL: Miami 13. Kansas City 6 

Ice Hockey 

KHLi Florida 2. New Jareoy I; NY Rangers 
3. Dallas ft Colorado 5, Taranto 1. Tampa 
Bay 6. Buffalo ]. Calgary 6. UK Angeles 

Squash 

MAHINDRA CHALLENGE (Bombay): 
Ffaub P Mtool (Seed tn c Walker (Eng) 
15-8. 15-11. 15-10. 


Fixtures 


(1 30 unites staled) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSMPi Play-off* 

Rep ol Ireland » Netherlands (B 0). 
AMOLO-rr&UAN CUP: lnlornwttonst 
Ti oga : Gram Ai Birmingham v Catena, 
Genoa v Oldham: Luton v Ancona: Perugia 
v Port Valo CroiM B* Brescia v West 
Brom; Ipswich v Salernitan a. Regglana V 
Stofte. Southend v Fogglj. 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: P remia, 
Division: Aberdeen v Kilmarnock. 
UNIBOND LEAGUE) P rowler DMolanr 
Acaringlan Stanley V Barrow 
ICIS LEAQUr- Pi v nler P I ria l M u Harrow 
Bor v Purffeet Carlton Cupc Sec o nd 
round: Boqnor Regia Tn v Worthing. 
BEAZER HOMES LEAGUE: Premier: 
Newport AFC v AlherslonB (7 *51 South- 
ern: F.nr^ham Tn v Poole Tn. 


FEDERATION BREWERY NORTHERN 
LEAGUE: First DhUm Consult v Epplo 
ton CW. Seaborn RS v Durham C. 
NORTHERN COU NTI ES BAST LEAGUE, 
Cap: Third ram* Brtgg Tn v Pickering 
Tn; Harrogale RArN Fsrrlby UM. Blocks- 
bridge PS v Hall Rd Rngrs; HaKam/Solby 
Tn v Ossefl Alb 

POlnUtt LEAGUE: First DWWm Bel- 
ton v Nona Co 17.07. Leeds v Liverpool 
|7ri). Notlm Forest v TTanmare (7.0| 
Second DMaion: Hull v Burnley |7.0); 
Middlesbrough v Grimsby (7.0), Sunder- 
land y Huddersfield (70): York v Barnsley 
17.0). TMrd DMdga Scarborough v Bury 
170): Scunthorpe v Lincoln (7X1); Stockport 
v Darlington (5.45); Walsall v Cheater (TO), 
Wrexham v Shrewsbury 17 OL 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATIONS . 
Pnrt Bri d al e ra wunbtadon » Southampton I 
(2.0). Second Dleiofom Swansea v 
Cheltenham. 

SPRIHGHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAQUBi Brentford v Crawley Tm Col- 
chester Uto v Barnet (2.0); Northampton v j 
WiAtng; ’Noel Ham UU) v Viewing: Wo- 1 
k Ingham Tn v Reading. 

LOB OF WALES: Brium Ferry y Alan Uda 


Rugby Union 


FIVE KATIOKS HEIKEKEN CUP: Pool 
Be Ulster v Bogles -Boroeain (7 JO. Bellas tj 
CIS INSURANCE U-31 COUNTY 
CHAMPtOMSHIPi Mldlandra Had; East 
Midlands v Norm Midlands (Northampton). 
REPRESENTATIVE MATCH: Army v N 
Zealand Army (7.0. Aldershot). 

SRU U-31 INTER DISTRICT CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP: Glasgow District v Scottish Ex. 
■lee. South of Scotland v Nth S Mid Scot- 

i.i«d ifl.oi. ^ 


Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHIP: SI Helens v Oldham; Wigan v Halt- 
fax. Fbwt DMsIom Boflsy v Wtdnns. 
Rochdale v Wakefield second DMtlore 
Barrow v Hunsiec Chorley v Swinlon: 
TflghftoJd » Hull KFfc Lstgh v Doncaster 

York v Brantley 

Basketball 

BUDWHSBI LEAGUE: Thomea Valley v 
Leaparda (S 0). 


Ice Hockey 


OLYMPIC QUALIFYING: Droop Ar Groat 
Britain v Denmark (a 13. Milton Keynes). 


• The 1989 aorld cross country charrai- 
onsMpa will bs staged in fletfasL 

The tntemauonai Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration council, which met in Monte Carlo 
on Sunday and Monday, also awarded me 
1MT Grand Prtx final to Fukuoka, Japan, 
and the 199B world junior championships 
to Annecy. France. ... 

The council aiaa reinstated the German - - 
tong-diaiarKe runner Iris BQja and Rus- 
sian hurdler Lyudmila Narazhtlento. who 
were suspended tar staiold abuse In 1909 
and ran respectively, oner accepting me 
athletes' arguments (hat The period of h* 

■UgibiMy la to excess of mat aftowed" in 
thou countries. 

Dr Christians AyoUe was nominated as 
a member of the lAAF anti-dooing com- . 
n^sslon as a replacement tor the late 
Manfrod Domfca 
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The G ua r d , an Wednesday D ecember 13 1995 

Cricket 

England on 
a high and 
still feeling 
mighty 


MUte Sdvey in Du rban 

E ACH minute that 
England’s captain 
Mike Atherton spent 
m the middle during 
lus , ?Pic innings last meek, 
piakmg calculated eye con- 
tact with his opposite num- 
ber, must have been like a 
dagger to the heart of Hansie 

~r? n] ?' . and the post-match 
atrectation of insouciance 
fooled no one. 

Unable to bowl out England 
m five sessions. South Africa 
looked, and probablv were, in 
a state of shock. The after-ef- 
fects will be revealed tomor- 
row. but already the whole di- 
rection of the series has 
changed: instead of suffering 
pre-Natal depression, Eng- 
land hold the psychological 
*ugh ground and are more 
than happy to go into the 
third Test all square. 

The game here at Kings- 
mead begins at the unearthly 
— and. for a Test, unheard of 
— hour of 9.35am in an at- 
tempt to avoid the stoppages 
for bad light that have cur- 
tailed play in some previous 
Tests. 

Once again the pitch will be 
crucial At Wanderers England 
read it wrong, although hind- 
sight is making them wonder 
quite how wrong they were. 
Yesterday, after overnight 
drizzle had cleared, the Kings- 
raead groundsman Phil Russell 
— who once coached Devon 
Malcolm and Dominic Cork at 
Derbyshire — removed the 
covers and exposed the strip to 
scrutiny. “Brilliant” muttered 
Cork when he saw it “Leave it 
like that" 

He had probably seen a few 
like it at the Racecourse in 
his time. It appeared, two 
days before the game, to be 
bowler-friendly — roughly 
the colour, texture and length 
of John Crawley's hair but 
more substantial — with 
moisture in it: the sort of 
thing that Natal in general 
and Shaun Pollock in particu- 
lar have been exploiting all 
season. 

Given hot sun and a decent 
mower, that can change even 
in a day, and Russell is not 
keen to provoke criticism by 
providing a surface that will 
destroy the game as a spec- 
tacle. “It depends how it rolls 
out.” he said, “but I would ex- 
pect to be taking some grass 
from It.” 


However, it Is not so much 
the reading of the pitch that is 
important as the perusal of 
weather charts and tide 
tables. Kingsmead. less than 
half a mile from the surfers 
riding the Indian Ocean 
rollers, responds to changes 
in atmospheric conditions in 
much the same way as does 
Hove. Weston-super-Mare or 
Scarborough. “If it is overcast 
or the tide is in.” said Russell, 
“then batting can be difficult. 
But when the sun comes out. 
then batsmen can expect to 
cash in.” 

All of which makes team 
selection and strategy less 
straightforward and Illing- 
worth will delay naming his 
XI until lie has opened his 
window tomorrow and sniffed 
the air. But changes are inev- 
itable. Darren Gough is side- 
lined through his hamstring 
injury and Crawley will 
replace Marie Ramprakash at 
three. 

So Robin Smith, who says a 
Test in Durban represents the 
pinnacle of his career after a 
childhood and adolescence 
spent watching and playing 
here, will remain at six. That 
is one place lower than he 
would like but better than not 
playing at all. as last winter. 
Worries about Alec Stewart 
who has suffered discomfort 
since being hit in the chest by 
Allan Donald in Johannes- 
burg, appeared to have been 
dispelled by a positive net 
session. 

The important decision 
concerns the balance of the 
attack and the choice of 
bowlers. Four seamers played 
in Johannesburg, and Ather- 
ton was left with little option 
but to bowl first The fact that 
South Africa would have bat- 
ted first anyway negated the 
toss, as it had at Centurion: 
the two sides were treading 
different paths to die same 
destination. 

Now it will not be so clear- 
cut and England must antici- 
pate all the variables. This 
should mean Richard Illing- 
worth taking Gough’s place, 
leaving one final decision as to 
whether Malcolm can be 
trusted to form a part of a 
three-man pace attack, or 
whether Peter Martin or Mark 
Rott would be more reliable. 

The help given to Pollock 
here, and Atherton’s desire to 
have more striking power 
than just Cork.- ought to keep 
Malcolm in. If not, Dott, who 



SPORTS NEWS 15 


Sport in brief 


Final heave . . . Peter Martin, who ! 


? Gough in Engl a n d’s attack, fine-tunes his action yesterday cuve mason 


missed practice yesterday as 
a consequence of a Japanese 
meal the previous evening, 
probably shades it with his 
left-arm variety although 
Martin has outbowled him 
recently. 


South Africa’s response to 
the result at Wanderers was 
to stick with the bowling 
attack that had failed to 
dismiss England and to add 
a batsman. Jacques Kallis, 
to a batting line-up that 


had scored almost 700 
runs. 

There exists the possibility, 
admitted by their chairman 
of selectors Peter Pollock, 
of playing seven batsmen, 
which surely is taking Ather- 


ton-instilled paranoia too far. 
More likely is that Kallis is 
there only to get a taste and to 
let certain underachievers 
such as Andrew Hudson and 
Jonty Rhodes know that the 
next generation is pushing. 


Now boys beat W Indians 


T HE West Indies captain 
Richie Richardson 
blamed his team’s "pa- 
thetic” batting for a humiliat- 
ing defeat in a one-day game 
against the Australian 
Cricket Academy yesterday. 

The tourists, missing Brian 
Lara, were beaten by eight 
wickets after managi n g only 
92 all out in the 40-overs 
match in Wollongong. At least 
England, in losing twice to 
the up-to-23-year-olds last 
winter, managed 231 for four 
and 245 for seven. 

“Pathetic. I can’t recall see- 
ing us bat worse than that," 
said Richardson, who top- 
scored with 30. “It’s not us; it 
has to be mental” he said 
after the Adelaide-based 
Academv side, whose gradu- 
ates include Shane Warne, 
overhauled the West Indians 
total with more than 20 overs 

to spare. . . 

“We couldn’t even bat 40 
overs. It's awfUL We've got 
the talent and the ability and 


Rugby League 


we’ve just got to get it right as 
soon as possible.” 

The defeat was a rare set- 
back Ibr a side that has failed 
to reach three figures only 
once in more than 300 limited- 
overs international matches, 
and it was dismal preparation 
for the World Series tourna- 
ment against Australia and 
Sri lanka, which begins for 
West Indies with a match 
against Sri Lanka on Friday. 

David Boon was yesterday 
dropped by Australia for the 
opening three matches of that 
tournament The 34-year-old, 
who has played 181 one-day 
innings fbr Australia at an av- 
erage of 37, has had an indif- 
ferent international season 
and toiled again with the bat 
at the weekend in Australia’s 
first Test against Sri Lanka. 

His omission oould spell the 
end of an illustrious career, 
although his captain Mark 
Taylor has said he expects the 
gritty Tasmanian to fight 
hard to regain his place. 


Steve Waugh, with a groin 
strain, and the medium-pace 
bowler Paul Relffel (ham- 
string) are also out of the 
squad, and there is no place 
for the West Australian pace 
bowler Brendon Julian. 

The New South Wales, all- 
rounder Shane Lee — signed 
this week by Somerset i for 
next season — and his state 
team-mate Michael Bevan, 
who has scored 432 runs In 
only 15 one-day internation- 
als. were brought in. 

• Waqar Younis became the 
youngest bowler, at 24 to 
claim 200 Test victims yester- 
day when he took Dion 
Nash's wicket in Pakistan’s 
convincing 161-run victory 
over New Zealand in the one- 
off Test in Christchurch. i 

Mushtaq Ahmed’s leg-spin 
did most of the damage, how- 
ever. He claimed seven for 56, 
his best Test figures, to wrap 
up ffie game after just over an 
hour on the final day. New 
Zealand were all out for 195. 


Saved by Pooley and Headley 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


Hard talking due over TV deal 

for Wigan v Bath showdown 

Meanwhile, Widnes want 
Wigan to be charged with 
bringing the game into dis- 
repute through accusations 
by Graeme West, coach of the 
world champions, about the 
Naugbton Park . pitch last 
Saturday. 

Wigan, who beat. Widnes in 
extra time in tbeRegal Tro- 
phy’s most compelling match 
so tor, claimed that Widnes 
had narrowed the pitch to 
suit the home side’s tactics. 

The accusations were vehe- 
mently denied by Jim Mills, 
Widnes's chairman. “We are 
furious at the allegations, and' 
Wigan’s disgracefnl com- 
ments took some shine off the 
game.” be said. “It wasa mai- 
toBous match and Wigan s 
comments were unjustified 
and unprofessional- 
“We are considering, asking 
the League to charge Wigan 
with bringing the game into 
disrepute- The pitch was nar- 
rowed slightly in the summer 
when drainage work was car^ 
ried out but it has been the 

same width ail season. 

Mike Nicholas, theWales 
team manager, has been de- 


T HE League has given its 
blessing to a 
series of games between Bath, 
SSsh rtigby union’s pro- 
esninent dub. and 
League says, however, that it 
has not yet had any formal 

Sto Bath “nor any 

chief executive, says that be 
has discussed the 
Tony Hallett, secretory^ the 
jmj. “But while we both see 
the venture as a tremendous 
sorting contest, we need 
details, particularly 
with regard to televisiOT 

contract.” said , 

Jack Robinson, Wigan s 

chairman, said 

the dubs had had tentative 
SL but that both wouM 

have difficulties findmgsiut- 

able dates, ff the samesdo 
take place it is envi^ged tind 
[vro contests would be bekl 
one under union rules and 

the other under iMgue^and 
that the series could be worth 
as much as £2 million- 

... i 



West . . . pitch accusation 

puted by the RFL to explore 
the possibility of establishing 
a Super League club in Wales. 
“It is too late to get ready for 
the Super League launch on 
February 29,” he said. “But 
rm determined to get a club 
set up in time to play in next 
summer’s second division. 

“The plan is for us to [be- 
come] one of only 14 Super 
League franchises in Europe, 
which will be great news for 
Welsh sport and very good for 
the development of all rugby 
play ers in Wales.”. 

Hull KR, of the Second Div- 
ision, have signed two Papua 
New Guinea World Cup play- 
ers, the 28-year-old centre John 
Okul who played with the 
Australian side Canterbury- 
Bankstown, and the 22-yearold 
stand -off Stanley Gene. 


T HE England A tour 
manager John Emburey 
was a relieved man 
after his team hung on for a 
draw In the third Test 
against Pakistan A in Pe- 
shawar yesterday. 

They had stared defeat in 
the face when they col- 
lapsed from 80 for two to 
142 for eight and were only 
48 ahead at tea. Bat an un- 
broken ninth-wicket stand 
between the Middlesex left- 
hander Jason Pooley and 
Kent’s tost bowler Dean 
Headley, which put on 49 in 
52 minutes, salvaged the 
draw and confirmed Eng- 
land’s 1-0 series win. 

“We didn’t apply our- 
selves to the situation as 
well as we should have 
done," said Emburey, “and 
we will have to have a chat 
about that during the next 
couple of days when we dis- 
cuss the limited-overs 
series which ends this tour. 
“I don’t want to sound 


Ice Hockey 


over-critical because we’ve 
got the draw. We’ve also 
won the series, which is 
what we set out to do. but 
everything we had set out to 
achieve could have been lost 
today, and it almost was. 

• “In the end character 
came through and Pooley 
and Headley batted well 
enough to salvage things.” 

It was Pooley who de- 
cided to take the initiative 
and play his shots, and his 
controlled aggression en- 
sured that the runs-against- 
time equation began to 
swing England’s way as he 
made 38 not out. 

It was also fitting that 
Headley played a key part, 
albeit with the bat. His 17 
wickets in the three Tests, 
and 25 In four first-class 
tour matches in all, had 
made him the discovery of 
the tour. 

• India’s women are likely 
to win the third and final 
Test against England in Hy- 


Woods warns of long and 
hard road to Olympics 


Vic Batchebler 


G reat Britain can ex- 
pect to make further pro- 
gress towards the 1998 Winter 
Olympics in Nagano when 
they play Denmark at Milton 
Keynes tonight. But their 
coach Peter Woods realisti- 
cally admits qualification is 
“a pretty tough task”. 

Winning this five-team 
group will not be sufficient. 
The four group winners must 
take part in the final qualifi- 
cation tournament, provision- 
ally scheduled for February 
1997 in Germany, along with 
Norway, Austria, Slovakia 
and the host country. This 
contest will provide the last 
five of the 14 Olympic places. 

Even then, only two of eight 
countries will survive the 
opening week in Nagano, 
joining the top six seeds — 
Canada. Czech Republic, Fin- 
land. Russia, Sweden and the 
United States — who then 
open their campaigns. 

Their delayed start is to ac- 
commodate players from the 
NHL, which will take a mid- 


season break in 1997-98 to en- 
able Canada to field what has 
been called a “dream team”. 

Tonight Woods will almost 
certainly include Cardiff’s 
Canadian-born forward Steve 
Moria, who has just obtained 
a UK passport His availabil- 
ity is “a bonus”, said Woods, 
who called Moria a “strong 
player and quality person”. 

The coach has an abun- 
dance of quality when it 
comes to choosing two from 
four goaltenders. Steven Fos- 
ter (Durham), Scott O'Connor 
(Nottingham), Stevie Lyle 
(Cardiff) and Bill Morrison 
from Woods’s own dub Bas- 
ingstoke have all been in top 
form recently. “It's a tough 
one but a luxury and a good 
problem to .have,” said 
Woods, who will make his de- 
cision this morning. 

Unavailable are Rick Bre- 
bant (suspension), and Doug 
McEwen and David Longstaff 
(injured). 

Both tpamg won their open- 
ing games. Britain beat the 
Netherlands 4-1 in October, 
and Denmark defeated Slove- 
nia 4-2 last month. 


> 


derabad today. England, 
one up in the series, go into 
the last day requiring a fur- 
ther 284 runs for victory 
with nine second-innings 
wickets standing. 


Lara : Cricket is 
ruining my life 

AN EMOTIONAL Brian Lara told West Indies officials that 
“cricket is ruining my life”, according to the official report by 
Wes Hall the team manager on last summer's tour of England. 

The report was published in yesterday’s Trinidad G uardian 
in the run-up to Friday’s meeting of the West Indies Board of 
Control to discuss the Lara case. The Test record-holding 
batsman withdrew from the current Australian tour after he 
was fined for being absent without permission for three days in 
England, but the Issue has sparked widespread debate about 
standards of discipline within the West Indies team. 

Hall’s report paints a picture ofa heated team meeting on 
July 31 when Lara urged that Richie Richardson should be 
censured After the captain said he would not “bow to any 
egotistical people who have agendas and ambitions”, Lara 
stormed out declaring: “I retire” 

Later Lara requested a meeting with the board president 
Peter Short and other officials at which. Hall says, he com- 
plained about players cursing in public and engaging In other 
unruly acts, citing Curtly Ambrose. Winston Benjamin and 
Keith Arthurton as the main offenders. 

Hall writes that, when Short reminded Lara of his putative 
retirement, the batsman’s demeanour changed “alarmingly” . 
Hall claims Lara then said: "What are you going to do with me? 
Please be lenient. Cricket has ruined my life.” 

Hall's report goes on: “At that moment 1 realised that Lara 
needed all the help he could get.” 

£1 .5bn NBC locks up Games 

FOR the sum of $2.3 billion (£1 .5 billion). NBC has bought 
exclusive United States radio and television rights to the 2004, 

2006 and 2008 Olympics, which means that the network will be 
broadcasting six of the next seven Games. 

“The marketplace at die moment is particularly strong,” said 
the International Olympic Committee’s marketing director, 
Michael Payne. “We have learned the importance of going to the 
marketplace at a time when it's strong.” 

NBC had already secured the rights to the 1996 Summer Games 
in Atlanta for 8456 million (£300 million) and agreed to pay F705 
million for Sydney 2000 and $545 million for the 2002 Winter 
Games. The IOC award ed the 1998 Winter Games in Nagano, 
Japan, to CBS for $375 million. 

Marino breaks passing record 

DAN MARINO broke another NFL passing record but Miami 
Dolphins had their defence to thank as they stayed in the play-off 
chase with a 13-6 homewin over Kansas City Chiefs, who missed 
a chance to clinch a first-round play-off bye having already won 
the AFC West title. 

Marino threw 156 yards and a four-yard touchdown pass to OJ 
McDuffie in the second quarter; in the fourth quarto - be passed 
Fran Tarkenton as the NFL’s all- time passing attempts leader 
with 6,468 yards. He has broken the mar ks hdd by Tarkenton for 
completions, touchdowns and yardage this season. 

Miami, who shut out the Chirffc fbr nearly 55 minutes cm 
Monday night will qualify if they win their final turn games. 


Sweeping changes at Henley 

CLUB and student eights will be separated in the Thames and 
Temple cups at Henley Royal Regatta next year after sweeping 
changes in eligibility rules made by the Stewards yesterday, 
writes Christopher Dodd. 

Ihe Thames Cup and the Wytold Cup for fours win be barred to 
crews from academic institutions and thncuiw-gn elsewhere 
seeking international representation, and the n umber of former 
Internationals, including lightweights, will be restricted to two 
per crew. The Temple Cup will be restricted to student clubs who 
contain no previous winners ofHenley events fbr senior rqi rqmpn 

There has been widespread con cam over the way some 
regional, university and collegiate cluls have found loopholes in 
the status rules which enable them to go pot-hunting in the 
Thames, Temple, Wyffald and Britannia c halleng e cups. 

The Stewards reported a record entry of 544 crews at this year's 
regatta. The event made a surplus of £179.000. 


GB pin hockey hopes on Shaw 

JOHN SHAW, Southgate’s 33-year-old former World Cup plaster 
with 163 cape, has been named to fill the 1 6th and last berth in (he 
Great Britain squad for next month's Olympic qualifying toiima- 
merrt in Barcelcaaa, ipriles Pat Rowley. 

David Whittle, the GB manager, explained: “This was a tough 
decision but we have chosen the massive experience of Shaw over 
the enormous potential of [Reading’s] Howard Hasten.” 


Nicol squashes Walker hopes 

PETER NICOL crushed Chris Walker in straight games in the 
Mahmdra C hallwtgp oq nssh final TTI Bombay ypgtorday tn win hie 

first Super Series title. The Scottish No 6 seed took only 49 
minutes to beat the fifth-seeded Englishman 15-8, 15-11, 15-10. 

Walker, whose drop-shots had taken him to a magnificent semi- 
final win over the Australian top seed Rodney Eyles, said be “just 
could not get going” and was error-ridden dtee to the wall 
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THE NEW MERCURY MINICALL’ WITH NO 
CONTRACTS. NO MONTHLY BILLS AND - 
NO CALL COSTS TO YOU. YOU’RE ALWAYS IN 
TOUCH WHEN YOU PARTY AROUND TOWN. 

• Nationwide coverage 

• Can be called from any phene* 

• Uses standard battery losing up to 8 weeks 

• Caller pays to send a numeric message, 
so it doesn’t cost you a penny 
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Referee settles University Match, page 1 3 

England’s route to 1 998 World Cup, page 1 4 

Kendall back in football, page 1 4 
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PORTUGUESE HIT BACK WITH SUBSTITUTE’S EQUALISER 


Friendly International: England 1, Portugal 1 

England thank Stone agaiii 










David Lacey 


S TEVE STONE’S 
second goal in con- 
secutive interna- 
tionals gave Eng- 
land a half-time lead 
at Wembley last night after 
Portugal's inventiveness and 
speed on the counter-attack 
had dominated the match. 
Then Alves brought the 
scores level on the hour, and 
soon afterwards Les Ferdi- 
nand’s unconvincing partner- 
ship with Alan Shearer was 
ended when Peter Beardsley 
replaced his club-mate. 

Long gone are the days 
when an England team could 
blow Portugal out of the 
water with a 10 -goal cannon- 
ade from Morte risen, Lawton. 
Finney and Matthews. For a 
quarter of a century Eng- 
land's attacks have struggled 
to score even once against a 
succession of complex, close- 
passing Portuguese sides. 

Last night found England 
again putting their trust in 
the two prolific strikers of the 
moment. Shearer having been 
joined by Ferdinand. In order 
to support them, but as much 
to counter the opposition’s 
noted pace and penetration 
on the break, die England 
coach had filled three of his 
midfield positions with play- 
ers all capable of s naffling the 
ball and using it intelligently. 

Thus Stone, a success in the 
3-1 victory against Switzer- 
land after be had replaced the 
injured Redknapp early in 
that game, kept his place on 
the right and Wise and 
Barmby were recalled. Gas- 
coigne's ability to open up the 
Portuguese defence through 
angled runs was crucial; even 
so the role he was given made 
this less likely. 

For once. Venables had 
Gascoigne operating in a deep 
position, sometimes as far 
back as his own back four. 
Barmby buzzed around in 
Gascoigne’s usual area be- 
hind the front runners, while 
Wise played on the left. 
Maybe Venables felt Gas- 
coigne needed more space to 
run at the opposition but this 
was not only asking a lot of 
the player’s stamina, it also 
exposed England to his quirk- 
mess in defence. 

The upshot was that after a 
brief period at the beginning, 
when a few crosses and a cor- 
ner caused Portugal some 
concern, England found them- 
selves being outmanoeuvred 
by opponents who, for the 
most part, had grown up 
together playing for their 
country. 

Folha was an immediate 
threat on the left and Sa 
Pinto, Paulo Sousa and Figo 



Costa brava ... the Portuguese defender gets above Alan Shearer at Wembley last night 


were equally quit* to get for- 
ward in support of Joao Pinto. 
Apart from a teasing but off- 
target cross from Folha. Sea- 
man had little to do in the 
opening half-hour, but the de- 
licious dummy with which 
Figo had Gascoigne lunging 


at thin air epitomised their 
growing superiority. 

England, for their part, 
struggled to find the weight, 
angle and accuracy of pass to 
pierce an eight- and some- 
times nine-man thicket of de- 
fenders. But however deeply 
they bad penetrated when an 
attack broke down, the speed 
with which Portugal broke 
out of defence almost' invari- 
ably caught them out 

As Ferdinand hurtled in to 


meet Wise's corner Just be- 
fore the half-hour, even 
though he did not connect 
properly and landed in a tum- 
ble of bodies. England were 
reminded of the importance 
of getting their set pieces 
right Soon after this Adams 
stepped up from the back to 
stride through a cluster of de- 
fenders, forcing Neno to 
snatch the ball from the Eng- 
land captain’s feet The epee 
might rule but the cudgel al- 
ways had a chance. 

Nine minutes before half- 
time England's most coordin- 
ated attack so far saw blood 
literally being drawn. Ferdi- 
nand, Barmby and Gascoigne 
briskly worked the ball out to 
Stone, whose cross found Fer- 


dinand challenging Neno and 
Secretario, who clashed heads 
with the latter suffering a 
nasty gash. 

Secretario was soon back, 
wearing not so much a ban- 
dage as a medical turban. It 
was at this point that Ferdi- 
nand’s power in the air began 
disturbing Portuguese equi- 
librium in earnest and as 
half-time approached there 
was no defender near the 
Newcastle striker when his 
header skimmed the bar. 

Even so. England could 
hardly have expected to come 
off holding a half-time lead. 
Then again, given the rise 
and rise of Steve Stone, was it 
really that surprising? 

The goal, in the 44th min - 


ute. was a mixture of sound 
improvisation and inspired 
execution. Barmby ’s short 
pass found Pearce advancing 
on the left and though the left- 
back’s centre did not find Fer- 
dinand in the air it still en- 
abled him to let the ball ran 
back to Stone, who drove a 
right-foot 25-yard shot low 
past Neno. 

Portugal's response was to 
replace Paulo Sousa and Figo 
with Dominguez and Alves, 
while continuing to look to 
Folha to turn England on the 
left Soon Folha found Dimas 
r unnin g through the defence 
to gather a return pass but 
miss the target 

Not that the target was 
missed for long. A minute be- 


PHOTOQRAPK FRANK BARON 

fore die hour Portugal drew 
level with the sort of goal 
their football deserved Do- 
minguez slipped through a 
gap in the inside-right posi- 
tion and Sa Pinto stepped 
over his pass, leaving Alves to 
beat Seaman with a firm shot 
Ferdinand’s latest comeback 
ended sis minutes later. 


BMLAND: fun (Arsonon: O I 
(Man UM). Adini (Arsonall. Ho»» 
(Newcastle UUIV Pure* (Nottingham 
For). Stona (NoUnghaiti Fort. O— oolpw 
(Rangers). Barmby (Middlesbrough). 
Wtoa (Chelsea). Shearer (Blackburn). 
ra n h i II l td (Newcastle Ukt HaanWay. 
Newcastle. 66m in). 

PORTUGAL: Mono (VI Iona); 

(Porto). H ai d a r (Benfica). J Costa (Porto). 
Ouwto (Parma). Dtmas (Benfica), n«o 
(Barcelona; Donrinonaz. h-l) Paulo 
fn (Juverrtus; Ahra*. h-r). 9a Huh 
(SOortlng Lisbon). Fab™ (Porto; I 
67). Joh Pinto (Banlica). 

i: R Pederson (Norway) 



Angela Patmore 


MAN who murders 
his wife in a jealous 
frenzy may well walk 
_ free on grounds of di- 

minished responsibility. 

Even a woman who kills her 
drunken, wife-battering hus- 
band may now hope for clem- 
ency. But a footballer or rugby 
player who punches an oppo- 
nent in the heat of a match— 
during which he has. not inci- 
dentally, been encouraged to 
show aggression and fire — 
may be sent to jail in disgrace. 

If he escapes a custodial sen- 
tence, the miscreant may still 
be questioned by police and 
carpeted for “bringing the 
game into disrepute”. He will 
generally be rebuked by tab- 
loid hacks who normally 
writeabout his occupation in 
warmongering terms. 

Now there is a strange dis- 
crepancy here. Why should a 
violent sportsman be con- 
demned whereas a murderer 
is excused by mitigating pas- 
sions? The hidden assumption 
is that sport is “a game”, a 
bagatelle; that sportsmen are 
merely “playing" and that 
their emotions, whatever they 
are, should be controlled. 
Sportsmen are not being 
“driven wild” when they com- 
mit their offences. Therefore 
there can be no excuse. Ban 
them. Bang the buggers up. 

That means you, Duncan 
Ferguson. Noifs or buts. And 
you, Francis BenalL Eric Can- 
tona. another sinner. Pro- 
voked? Well give him pro- 
voked. Never mind about 
being punched and spat at, 
Gazza, watch it with the 
elbows. 

And you, Stewart McKim- 
mie. And you Blackburn bums 
brawling in Moscow. “Both 
Graeme Le Sauxand David 
Batty deeply regret their 
actions.” So what? That’s 
“temperament”, that's all that 
is. 

W ATCH it, Garry 

Schofield, tarnish- 
ing rugby’s non- 
violent name. And 
you. Mark Regan. True, Joel 
Stransky may have apolo- 
gised for punching Ben 
Clarke. He may have said. “I 
feel dreadful about the whole 
thing.’’ Sorry don’t enter into 


it You’re all nicked, me old 
sons. . - • 

Professional sport is not a 
game”. & we strip away its. 
romantic mask, spectator 
sport is an ancient and highly, 
sophisticated stres s exp ari- 
ment By the use off symbols, . ' 
bo un dar ies and time- limits, 
conditions are imposed on . 
subjects which win excite the 

maximum degree of stress, in 
a confined area at a set time. 

Death, where not prese nted 
as a possible stimulus, is sym- 
bolised. Huge prize-money is 
offered to ensure "eyeballs 
out’’ motivation. Ability to • 
withstand stress is then mea- 
sured in the performance of a 
chosen visible skill. Where 
possible, subjects are pitted 
against others of equal ability, 
so that their skills cancel out 
Observers can then see what 
these “heroes" are made aL 
“But players never used to 
behave like that” chirrups 
the ethics committee. Indeed: 
Soccer evolved from a rough- 
house medieval game called. 
Dane's Head, banned by 
Henry H, in which a skull, 
later a cow’s bladder, was 
kicked from town to town. - 

R UGBY and soccer 
went their separate 
ways not over hand- 
ling but over hacking. 
The rugby followers, accord- 
ing to Sir Stanley Rous’s mem- 
oirs, “claimed that the end of 
hacking would mean the end 
of all the pluck and courage of 
the game. So far as university 
football was concerned, they 
need not have worried”. He - 
was to see, in the first match 
he refereed, the Oxford goal- . 
keeper with an ear half tom 
off shouting: “Don’t mind me. 
Get on with the game.” 

Rugby not brutal in the hal- 
cyon days? In 1846 rules had to 
be devised to restrain players 
from throttling and stran- 
gling, and arming their boots 
with projecting nails. 

Soccer is a powder keg be- 
cause it is low-scoring. 
Anguished players and fans 
are ‘Teft up in the air” by tense 
draws, predisposing them to 
take the score into their own 
hands. 

Violence, once set in motion 
on die field of any contact 
sport, is a swinging pendu- 
lum. In the colliding excite- 
ments even normally civilised 
players may lash out 
I am not advocating more 
violence in sport. Just a little 
less cant If we place two 
groups of powerful men in an 
arena in order to yell at them 
and observe their behaviour, 
we should not be surprised if 
what we are eventually 
shown is the spectacle of men 
lumping” one another. 


Rome court clears Maradona 
on charge of cocaine trafficking 


rHE burden of legal woes 
I on Diego Maradona was 
ghtened yesterday when 
le superstar and bis 
inner personal manager 
ere acquitted of drug 
affidring. 

Prosecutors had charged 
[aradona and his manager 
uillermo Coppola on the 
asis of allegations by 
ietro Pugliese, a self-con- 
ssed murderer with links 
i the Camorra, the Neapol- 
an mafia. 

Pugliese told investiga- 
rs that in X989 he had ar- 
mged the transport of 
5 kg of cocaine shipped by 
appola from Argentina to 
aradona in Naples. 

The court In Rome ruled 
iat Pugliese’s allegations 


were not supported by any 
evidence, and suggested 
that he might face charges 
of defamation. 

The Argentinian for- 
ward, who once bad a sub- 
stantial claim to be the 
world’s best player, left Na- 
poli and Italy in 1991 after 
receiving a 15-mcmth sus- 
pension for cocaine use. He 
was suspended again for 
drug abuse during the 1994 

World Cup finals, when he 
captained Argentina. He 
hag also been convicted of 
possession of cocaine in 
Italy and Argentina, and 
with supplying cocaine to 
prostitutes. 

Maradona, now 35, plays 
for Boca Juniors. He did 
not attend the trial. 



Guardian Crossword No 20 f 523 Set by Araucaria 


Across 


1 Framework for Prince of 
Wales and Anne? (7) 

3 Enthusiast for food has a 
flourish (7) 

9 Investor finds security in 
legless pilot (9) 

10 Recess is pleasant when it’s 
hot inside (5) 

11 Ptay on strings 
Inconsistently? (2-2) 

12 Detention centre unsuitable 
for stone-throwers (1 0) 

14*22 Trouble in a gull with 
seed: It needs another bird 
(6.5) 

15 Maidfe city of gold isn’t quite 
vertical (7) • 

16 Instructive session? 
Remains to be seen (7) 

18 Outlaw group with sex 
appeal ... (6) 


20 ... losing head at 
exhtoftions, you can tell 
(3,2.5) 

21,3 Memento: look back at 
liquor (8) 

24 Romance fashionable? Miss 
breakfast maybe (3,2) 

25 Butterfly's alternative, at a 
pinch: get in (6,3) 

25 MaH for fighting with credit? 
(4-3) 

27 Two-wheeier with broken cog: 
move swiftly round (3-4) 

Down 


1 Ageless vegetable, a year 
after, will take a taxi (5) 

2 Attendant had dinner, 
swallowing flsh (7) 

3 See 21 

4 Riding seat sounds of higher 
value near Manchester (1 1 ,4) 

5 Turn down lab’s offer to a 
part of Lancashire (6,2,7) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20^22 

6 Pote on song about American 
dty is unconcerned (10) 

7 Last Chinese emperors 
beheaded at a plant (7) 

8 Ely's see — funny: it can’t (7) 
13 Too kind, possibly, at the 

present pass (1 ,2,3,4) 

16 Pilgrim’s concession about 
vocation? (7) 


17 Methodical fit that lies that 
way? (7) 

19 Sloth has its moment (7) 

22 See 14 

23 Expecting a shot with string 

Solution tomorrow 
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Cellnet and Vodafone think Saturday should be peak rate on their business tariffs. 

Orange think the whole weekend should be off-peak. 


Another reason why, on average. Orange users save £20 every month. 


hllPoP! 

ViV 


Available from Dixons, Carphone Warehouse, The Link, Tandy, Currys. Comet John Lewis Partnership, Granada, Radio Rentals, Tempo, Norweb, Hutchison Telecom Retail and other leading high street and independent stockists nationwide. Call 08008010 80 for full details. 

Comparison based on equivalent tariffs. 
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